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INTRODUCTION 


Shortly before I left London I was invited to give a lecture 
to the Poetry Society at a time when I was too busy to pre- 
pare a careful address. I tried, by way of compensation 
for this deficiency, to introduce a strong controversial flavour 
into what I had to say. Accordingly I went before my audi- 
ence and flung down a challenge by naming those who are, in 
my judgment, the twelve best contemporary English poets. 
The lecture, whatever else it lacked, possessed at least the 
merits of exciting its hearers—and of convincing the lecturer. 
And its framework seems, now that I have time to consider 
the matter more closely, to hold together firmly enough for 
me to use it again in the first section of this book. 

There is, however, a little—not doubt—but fear in my 
mind as I essay to rebuild my private Parnassian temple. 
For it is one thing to be irresponsibly dogmatic in the 
cheerful atmosphere of a literary society and quite another 
thing in the solemn formality of print. I had no objection 
to making a fool of myself before a select group of people; 
but I gravely question whether the spectacle will appear de- 
cent when exhibited to a much larger public. Still, I am 
committed to it, and mean to carry the affair through as 
light-heartedly as possible. 

My indiscretion did not then, and will not now, end with 
my selection of the twelve leading poets (though heaven 
knows that that would be sufficiently indiscreet!): I arranged 
these poets in their order of merit. I propose to follow that 
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order here. So, to throw the fat into the fire without fur- 
ther ado, I make out my list:— 


G. K. Chesterton 
Alice Meynell 
Charles Williams 
Walter de la Mare 
Ralph Hodgson 
W. B. Yeats 
Hilaire Belloc 

J. C. Squire 

W. H. Davies 
Lascelles Abercrombie 
Laurence Binyon 
John Masefield. 


Though it is convenient to follow this order, I have no in- 
tention of arguing the question of precedence. I will con- 
tent myself with saying that I believe Mr. Chesterton to be 
the greatest of modern English poets on the ground of his as- 
tonishing achievement in The Ballad of the White Horse; 
that Mr. Yeats holds here a place lower than is usually ac- 
corded to him, because of the steady decay, as I think, of his 
peculiar genius; and that I cannot put Mr. Masefield higher, 
fervent as is my admiration for his remarkable gifts. Charles 
Williams is the only comparatively unknown poet I have 
introduced; and if, as will be observed, I have set him above 
many more famous poets, it is because I am persuaded that 
it is his due. 

A charge of presumption will, no doubt, be brought against 
me. Who am I to bestow or deny the laurel? Allow me 
to reply that I do not expect anyone to agree with my opin- 
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ions. They will be expressed freely, but (despite appear- 
ances to the contrary) in a very modest spirit. I claim no 
kind of authority for them even while exercising my right 
to retain them. 

Probably no two critics of contemporary verse would find 
their selections of the twelve leading poets of our day coin- 
cide: certainly their lists would not coincide upon the point 
of precedence. A good case could, I imagine, be made out 
for any one of my dozen as the legitimate possessor of the 
premiership. The striking fact in this connection is the 
strong originality and individuality of each of my batch of 
bards. Nobody who had the least literary sense could pos- 
sibly mistake the work of any one of these poets for the work 
of any other. That fact is not only a high tribute to the 
poets concerned, but a high tribute to modern poetry. 

Was there any other poetic period so rich as this in variety 
and charm? My principal difficulty has been to confine my 
selection to twelve. It could easily have been extended to 
include twenty first-rate writers, and behind them another 
group of equal numbers could have been discovered, whose 
songs may be heard with delight. There is no single poet 
who stands head and shoulders above his fellows in indis- 
putable kingship; but we have a republic of letters wider 
than has ever existed previously. 

Before we come to a consideration of the distinctive marks 
of modern poetry, it would be as well for me to indicate my 
own standard of poetry, a standard of universal and general 
application. Tentatively to define what is ultimately inde- 
finable: poetry is the emotional verbal expression of the 
sublimated imagination—which my over-weening egotism 
leads me to believe is as good a definition as any, and a better 
definition than most. Normally and in practice this ex- 
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pression demands rhythm, and the recurrent ring of rhyme. 
It will be objected that rhyme is not essential to poetry, and 
that prose has rhythm. Quite so. Rhyme is not absolutely 
essential to poetry, but if we except drama and verse whose 
power lies in the intellect rather than in the emotion, English 
poetry cannot get on without rhyme. When the sublimated 
imagination becomes fired with emotion—look out for a riot 
of rhymes! 

Again, to take the case of prose and its rhythm: All good 
prose has, and must have rhythm; one might almost say that 
all good prose should contain a hint of poetry. But there 
comes a time when the sublimated imagination thrills with 
emotion—as in the prose of Traherne—and is evidently seek- 
ing to escape into poetry. Prose can poetize itself to a con- 
siderable extent, trembling on the verge of verse. But a 
hair’s breadth beyond a fixed degree the prose solution pre- 
cipitates the poetry latent within it to shining crystals. 

Poetry, in short, has an inevitable tendency towards form. 
That form we call verse. Vers libre, then, is a contradiction 
in terms. No verse can be free, because if free it would be 
formless; if formless it would not be verse. There are a 
multitude of forms from which the poet may choose; or he 
may invent new forms for himself. But whatever form he 
selects or invents, he is bound by it, for the very simple rea- 
son that one cannot have shape and shapelessness at the same 
instant. The theory of vers libre is, I shall submit, illogical; 
pragmatically tested the results of vers libre are negligible. 
Show me a readable piece of anarchic verse, and I will show 
you its incipient laws, its shamefaced or unconscious hanker- 
ing after a return to poetic tradition. 

Modernists among our poets have played with the fallacious 
idea of free verse; but the idea so far from gaining, is rapidly 
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losing ground.* There are, indeed, a few writers who, without 
daring to deny, are inclined to discount tradition, being di- 
vided and disloyal.in their allegiance; but upon the whole the 
formalists are triumphant. Modern poetry—or rather, the 
more “advanced” of its practitioners—no longer seeks to cast 
away its artistic past. They are trying, and with a large 
measure of success, to subtilize rhythmic effects and to make 
their own sensibilities more delicate. There has been a good 
deal of triviality, even of freakishness about such attempts; 
but the Georgian manner, nevertheless, has had its unques- 
tionable achievements. In proof of which I quote “A Night 
Piece” of the twice-crowned Edward Shanks. It is in its way 
an épitome of Georgianism. 

Come out and walk. The last few drops of light 

Drain silently out of the cloudy blue; 

The trees are full of the dark-stooping night, 

The fields are wet with dew. 


All’s quiet in the wood, but, far away, 

Down the hillside and out across the plain, 

Moves, with long trail of white that marks its way, 
The softly panting train. 


Come through the clearing. Hardly now we see 
The flowers, save dark or light against the grass, 
Or glimmering silver on a scented tree, 

That trembles as we pass. 


Hark now! So far, so far ... that distant song... 
Move not the rustling grasses with your feet. 
The dusk is full of sounds, that all along 

The muttering boughs repeat. 


*T am referring to England. Elsewhere in this book I deal with 
the American writers of Free Verse. 
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So far, so faint, we lift our heads in doubt. 
Wind, or the blood that beats within our ears, 
Has feigned a dubious and delusive note, 

Such as a dreamer hears. 


Again . . . again! The faint sounds rise and fail. 
So far the enchanted tree, the song so low... . 
A drowsy thrush? A waking nightingale? 

Silence. We do not know. 


The most completely representative of recent English poets 
(of those, that is, whose poetry is really modern and really 
poetry) was the late Edward Thomas. He does not come 
into the scope of these articles by the circumstances of his 
tragic death; and were he alive there is no name of those 
which I have chosen that could yield to his. He was not a 
great poet, but he is intensely interesting both for the sub- 
jects of his verse and for that verse’s metrical devices. Mr. 
Humphrey Ward in the Fifth Volume of his The English 
Poets, uses (with a keen journalistic fiair) the subtitle of 
“From Browning to Rupert Brooke.” But if he had written 
“From Tennyson to Edward Thomas,” he would have been 
more accurately definitive of a period than his nose for the 
pungent allowed him to be. Tennyson, not Browning, was 
the representative Mid-Victorian; Rupert Brooke, however, 
representative as he was of the moral enthusiasms (and 
cynicisms) of the youth who went to the Great War, was not 
so representative as Edward Thomas of the artistic experi- 
ments of his day. There is no question, of course, as to the 
superior poet. Brooke was as far above Thomas as Browning 
was above Tennyson. I am only discussing at the moment 
the point of the most typical, not the most gifted, of poets. 
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Mr. Sturge Moore, in his admirable Some Soldier Poets 
says of Thomas that in his poems frequently “novelty is 
sought as though felicity were despaired of.” The criticism 
covers a wider field than that occupied by the poet of whom 
Mr. Sturge Moore was speaking. It explains more than half 
of contemporary poetic experimentalism. It explains fine 
things like Thomas’s own:— 


Out in the dark over the snow 
The fallow fawns invisible go 
With the fallow doe; 

And the winds blow 


% Fast as the stars are slow. 


It explains with an equal lucidity vile things like the hyper- 
sensitive and cruel sensualism of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. It 
also explains why a poet like Mr. Harold Munro, who has 
a gift of gnomic fantasy, is able to react (though in this case 
only for fun) towards the irrelevant realism of 


Slip across the shining street: 
Meat! Meat! Meat! Meat! 


and the engaging, if impudent, trick that Mr. W. J. Turner 
has made his own,—a topographical trick played with Chim- 
borazo, Popocatapetl and Yucatan flying about like so many 
conjurer’s balls. 


Beyond Antilla, Hebrides, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Caribbees, 
There lies the land of Yucatan. 


Mr. Edward Marsh, the distinguished editor of Georgian 
Poetry, said in his prefatory note to the 1911-1912, the first 
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volume, that it was “issued in the belief that English poetry 
is now once again putting on a new strength and beauty.” 
That belief has been amply justified. There is, however, a 
great danger awaiting modern English poetry, a danger in- 
deed that is already beginning to show its terrible head. That 
danger is (I put it in this way for the sake of convenience) 
that danger is—Georgian poetry. By which I would not 
be understood as casting any reflection upon the labours of 
Mr. Marsh and his colleagues, for they have done more than 
any other group to restore the lost prestige of verse. I mean 
rather that one of the incidental, though one of the most 
important results of their admirable anthologies has been to 
split poets up into schools and cliques. However beneficial 
the initial result of literary groupings may be, the final result 
of such grouping is likely to be disastrous. One or two men 
acquire the power of censorship over letters; the young writer 
has to obtain an imprimatur from their hands; a close cor- 
poration is formed—and when that has happened the ster- 
ilization of poetry is imminent. The Yellow Book had in the 
end precisely this effect upon letters, and the little literary 
circles now in process of formation are not likely to escape 
the fate of narrow cliques. Wheels (aptly named, for it con- 
tained a limited number of spokes with a rigid rim) do noth- 
ing but go round and round. Already another group have 
published their periodical, again aptly named, Coterie. In 
fact, the general title of “Coterie” might not inappropriately 
be adopted to cover most of the many newly-arisen poetic 
communions. Even Georgian Poetry may now be considered 
to have served its purpose. Its further continuation will be 
due to mechanical habit. 

Of the poets who arose in and who survived the war the 
best is Mr. Edmund Blunden. But three other young men 
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have succeeded in attracting a good deal of attention. These 
are Robert Nichols, Siegfrid Sassoon and Robert Graves— 
the three musketeers of contemporary verse. If they occa- 
sionally indulge in gasconade, it shall be forgiven them on 
account of their gascon courage and brilliance. None of them 
has yet arrived at maturity. Their best work remains to 
be done, but with such youth and energy as they possess any- 
thing may happen. Of these three friends, Robert Nichols 
would seem to be the most promising, Siegfried Sassoon the 
most accomplished, and Robert Graves the most entertain- 
ing. From Mr. Sassoon’s The Old Huntsman, I select a 
sonnet for quotation. 


Come in this hour to set my spirit free, 

When Earth is no more mine, though night goes out, 
And stretching forth these arms I cannot be 

Lord of winged sunrise and dim arcady: 

When fieldward boys far off with clack and shout 
From orchards scare the birds in sudden rout, 
Come, ere my heart grows cold and full of doubt, 
In the still summer dawns that waken me. 


When the first lark goes up to look for day, 
And morning glimmers out of dreams, come then, 
Out of the songless valleys, over grey 

Wide misty lands to bring me on my way: 

For I am lone, a dweller among men, 

Hungered for what my heart shall never say. 


Having quoted one sonnet I am led on to quote another, 
from the work of an exceedingly talented lady whose reputation 
for sly wit has prevented her from gaining as yet the recogni- 
tion her poetry deserves. She does not strictly fit into this 
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article, for she does not belong to the poets whom I have 
selected for my team, or to the groups that are challenging 
the towers of fortune, or even to those few for whose ex- 
clusion I am about to apologize. Nevertheless, I feel im- 
pelled to quote Mrs. Parry Eden’s “A Parley with Grief” as 
one of the finest sonnets of the last few years. 


Grief, let us come to terms! Your strict siege narrows 
In on the final citadel of my soul, 
Perish the outworks in a storm of arrows, 
Mangonel, mace and battle-axe gain their goal. 
Yet have we still provision and caparison, 
You will not brook, nor we admit, defeat— 
Take then the broken fort nor grudge the garrison, 
Generous safe conduct and a proud retreat. 
Granted, O Grief? So am I saved disbanding, 
“Even in my end, the powers which called me chief— 
Sick Memory, weak Will and Understanding 
Wounded to death. Marvellest thou, chivalrous Grief 
Seeing us slink into the eternal distance, 
A foe so faint should make such long resistance? 


? 


All that remains is for me to add a word concerning the 
omitted names. I have chosen a dozen, and by a dozen I 
will stand or fall—probably fall, if I know anything about 
critics! But I was tempted (the temptation was manfully 
resisted) to make my dozen into the baker’s dozen,—beloved 
of publishers—and to include A. E. Housman. I finally de- 
cided to reject his claim, because though he is still alive he 
has long ceased to write.* I confess to compunction about 
his exclusion, as also, though to a lesser degree, about the 


* Since this was written Mr. Housman has published his “Last 
Poems” (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1922), of which, as 
he himself says, only a few are of recent writing. 
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exclusion of Charles Doughty, James Stephens and Robert 
Bridges. 

I have no compunction whatever about the exclusion of 
Thomas Hardy—though it will be the cause of my execra- 
tion being howled in certain quarters. I have the profound- 
est respect for Mr. Hardy’s genius, but I venture to think 
that his is not a poetic genius. Even his admirer, Mr. Las- 
celles Abercrombie is forced to admit that his hero is “more 
often disguising prose than transmuting it” in his poems. 
His verse has many splendid qualities, and can always be read 
with intense intellectual interest—but it does not quite suc- 
ceed in being poetry. He has nearly all the great gifts but 
not in the right proportion. 
~ Mr. Hardy is much too great a man to be affected by my 
opinion of his metrical writings, and, in fact, is hardly likely 
to notice my opinion of it; but there are other men of slighter 
calibre who may perhaps feel aggrieved at not being included. 
Somebody probably will ask me why I left out this person or 
why I have ignored that. To such questioners I retort: don’t 
be ridiculous! These are only my private opinions, my 

idiosyncratic preferences. You are welcome to believe that 
Mr. Jones is the first of living poets or that Miss Smith has 
been shamefully neglected. I don’t believe it myself, but it 
may be so. What I do believe is that there are many very 
fine poets alive whom I have not mentioned here—whom I 
shall not mention in order not to be more invidious than I am 
compelled to be. 

I have decided that it would be better for me to deal with 
contemporary American poets in a separate section of this 
book than to sandwich their names between those of their 
English fellow-craftsmen, in any order of precedence. One 
of my reasons is that it is virtually impossible to make a just 
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comparison between two things so unlike each other as mod- 
ern English and modern American poetry. Another, and an 
equally powerful reason, is that, though I am somewhat fool- 
hardy by nature, there are limits to my foolhardiness. Even 
as it stands, this book will, I fear, cause a good deal of heart- 
burning: I have no wish to cause any that can be avoided. 
The furthest step I will take up this dangerous road is to say 
that I believe Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost 
to be among the first half-dozen poets now writing in English. 

There is to be observed in America a tendency towards 
what might be called a literary “declaration of independence.” 
There is a spirit of resentment abroad against the supposed 
domination of English traditions. Many American writers 
openly declare that they will decline to accept any longer a 
provincial status: their literature is to be unmistakably Amer- 
ican. On the whole this is, if I may say so with frank friend- 
liness, an admirable aspiration. But I think, also, that it is 
likely to lead—in fact is already leading—many Americans 
into the acceptance of two fallacies. One is that a respect 
for conservative standards necessitates bondage under the Eng- 
lish literary yoke. The other, which arises out of it, is that 
any eccentricity is to be welcomed as a means of evolving 
an American style that shall bear no resemblance to the 
style in which Englishmen write. 

These are fallacies: firstly, because conservative standards, 
even when they come to America via England, are not neces- 
sarily English in origin, but are such as have been adopted in 
England on the ground of their universal applicability; sec- 
ondly, because eccentricity is invariably sterile. These fal- 
lacies account for much of the vogue that free verse enjoys 
in the United States. 


The flowers of poetry will not grow more quickly in Amer- 
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ica because her critics turn up the soil in impatience to see 
whether the seeds have begun to sprout. And poetry will not 
be helped to any noticeable extent in its development by the 
beating of drums in the garden. 

There is surely no need for Americans to be either apolo- 
getic or anxious about the work of their poets. These are 
doing superb work. The value that I set upon their achieve- 
ments may be gauged from the fact that I do not hesitate to 
declare my opinion that no finer blank-verse has been pro- 
duced since Milton than that of Robinson and Frost. Only 
one contemporary Englishman, Lascelles Abercrombie, equals 
them in this respect. 

I might easily have made the second, like the first section, 

“much longer than it is. There are many poets omitted whom 
I regret that I could not, in the space at my disposal, deal 
with. One—Louise Imogen Guiney—I would certainly have 
written about had not her recent death put her outside of the 
scope I set myself. The others I shall not even name—in 
the hope that anyone who feels himself to have been unjustly 
shut out from these pages may extract what consolation there 
may be in my assurance that I do not claim to have dealt with 
by any means the whole of a large and fruitful field. 

One word remains to be said concerning my method of 
criticism: it is that of disentangling the central idea, doctrine 
or philosophy from the body of the work of each of these 
poets. It is, to my mind, the only method that is worth the 
critic’s pains—for it is the application of the ultimate test. 
Extreme difficulties attend its use; and though I admit, as 
an abstract proposition, that I may have failed sometimes to 
have correctly interpreted my subjects, I flatter myself, never- 
theless, that I have always succeeded in getting the right cat 
by the tail. 


PART I 
THE ENGLISH POETS 


I 


G. K. CHESTERTON: THE WILD KNIGHT 
ON CRUSADE 


HE profounder philosophies agree with popular 
instincts in being far more interested in failure 
than success. Defeat is the centre of religion just as it 
is the centre of romance; and noble minds cannot be 
moved except by the spectacle of a Christ dying in dere- 
liction or a Roland overborne by his foes. A challenge 
becomes heroic on the condition that the antagonist 
challenged is strong. We demand of success that it 
shall be wholly irrational. We can only praise an un- 
expected victory—when the weak things of the earth 
confound the mighty. Our wars must be hopeless before 
they can acquire the dignity of crusades. 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton took the cross before he dis- 
covered that he was a poet, and in his first song—as 
indeed in his last—we hear 


The intolerant trumpets of honour, 
That usher with iron laughter the coming of Christian arms. 


He rode amongst us, a champion as fantastic and 
unfamiliar as Don Quixote, clad in crazy mail with a 
3 
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blazon of motley on his shield; and though the years 
have given him the girth of a Sancho Panza, he has not 
ceased to ride the world as a knight errant. He re- 
mains the Wild Knight. 

With his first book he burst through the evil cowardice 
of the decadence. The crude boyish play which gave 
the title to the book contained what was of greater im- 
portance than many fine and a few foolish lines—the 
figure of a mad mystic disturbing silence with outrageous 
praise. In The Ballad of the White Horse, the epic of 
one of the campaigns of the earliest of the wars of Chris- 
tendom, the hero is an “oft-defeated king,” Alfred, who 
hears from the mouth of the Mother of God, 


“T tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your .desire, 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 

And the sea rises higher.” 


And the principal item of Poems, which is “Lepanto,” 
celebrates the surprise of Christendom at its own 
triumph. 


From. evening isles fantastical rings faint the Spanish gun, 
And the Lord upon the Golden Horn is laughing in the sun. 


Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a crownless prince has 
stirred, 

Where, risen from a doubtful seat and half attainted stall, 

The last knight of Europe takes weapons from the wall. 
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The last and lingering troubadour to whom the bird has sung, 

That once went singing southward when all the world was 
young. 

In that enormous silence, tiny and unafraid, 

Comes up along a winding road the noise of the Crusade. 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle-drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, and 
he comes, 

Don John laughing in the brave beard curled, 

~Spurning of his stirrups like the thrones of all the world, 

Holding his head up for a flag of all the free. 

Love-light of Spain—hurrah! 

Death-light of Africa! 

Don John of Austria 

Is riding to the sea. 


I have quoted the above passage as an illustration 
of the quality of the poem. In further proof of my point 
that G. K. C. will not allow a Christian victory to 
be vulgarized by success, I quote the conclusion of the 
poem. The superman had to humble himself to remain 
brave. 


Cervantes on his galley sets the sword back in the sheath 
(Don John of Austria rides homeward with a wreath.) 
And he sees across a weary land a straggling road in Spain, 
Up which a lean and foolish knight for ever rides in vain, 
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And he smiles, but not as Sultans smile, and settles back the 
blades.) 
(But Don John of Austria rides home from the Crusade.) 


Having said so much of the idea that runs like a thread 
throughout all Mr. Chesterton’s poetry (we could follow 
it also in his prose, though that does not concern us at 
present), it would be as well to separate the three main 
strands of that thread. They are not very complex or 
difficult to unravel, but they should be unravelled if we 
are to understand G. K. C. 

What we are about to consider are the Crusader’s 
violence, his humility and his humour: elements which 
some will think at variance with each other, elements 
which are really complementary. The Wild Knight is 
wild because he is humble; the Wild Knight is humorous 
because he is humble. The middle strand that never 
is broken in that long thread is humility. 

Though each of these three elements is present in 
each of Gilbert Chesterton’s three books of poems, I 
think that it might be argued that Violence is the element 
most apparent in The Wild Knight, Humility the element 
most evident in The Ballad of the White Horse and 
Humour the most notable element in Poems. Such an 
argument will, I fear, be looked upon as too neat to be 
conclusive. Ido not press it pedantically. I know that 
no author can be dissected by mere logic. I know, more- 
over, that though Mr. Chesterton’s three books belong 
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to three successive phases of his life, some of his earliest 
poems appear in his latest book. Nevertheless my 
argument will, I believe, lead us to appreciate the 
spiritual and artistic development of this poet; accord- 
ingly I propose to use it. 

Mr. Chesterton has been most himself in loose, some- 
times rather slip-shod ballad forms. He does not employ 
very closely-knit metres, and his rhymes are far from be- 
ing numerous. That he is a master of rhyme is demon- 
strated in many places, in particular in several of the 
songs of The Flying Inn; but normally he manages to 
-get along with a very few and simple rhymes. A moderate 
addition to his stock might not hurt him; a large addi- 
tion would be too heavy a load for a troubadour to carry 
about. His technical methods are the same now as they 
were twenty years ago, but he has matured to command 
of his methods. 

In The Wild Knight G. K. C. shoves his raw material 
forward—excellent but unfinished stuff. The Crusader’s 
impetuous zeal is more in evidence than the skill of the 
seasoned soldier. But he may well be glad that it is so, 
for the enthusiasm of these boyish poems, their startling 
and vivid directness, more than make up for any lack 
of finesse. The Wild Knight charges the Eighteen-Nineties 
like a thunderbolt from heaven; and crude as are many 
of his youthful poems they are so plain and powerful that 
they take our breath away. The Wild Knight undoubt- 
edly has won his spurs. 
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I would like to compare two poems of this phase, “The 
Unpardonable Sin” and “Joseph.” Both are highly char- 
acteristic (though there are much better poems than 
either in the book), and are upon the whole perhaps the 
two best poems I could select for my purpose, offering, 
as they do, a contrast and a correlation. 


I do not cry, beloved, neither curse. 
Silence and strength, these two at least are good. 
He gave me sun and stars and aught He could, 
But not a woman’s love; for that is hers. 


He sealed her heart from sage and questioner— 
Yea, with seven seals, as he has sealed the grave. 
And if she give it to a drunken slave, 

The Day of Judgment shall not challenge her. 


Only this much: if one, deserving well, 
Touching your thin young hands and making suit, 
Feel not himself a crawling thing, a brute, 

Buried and bricked in a forgotten hell; 


Prophet and poet be he over sod, 
Prince among angels in the highest place, 
God help me, I will smite him on the face, 
Before the glory of the face of God. 


Now that is hyperbolic, but everyone must feel that it 
is sensationally sincere. It has tremendous apocalyptic 
images gathered together in the space of a few lines— 
curses and suns and stars and sealed graves, the Day of 
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Judgment and hell and the glory of the face of God—all 
the images in short that prophets or charlatans use. Ar- 

_ tistically considered, it is obviously very much overdone, 
but it convinces. One knows that Chesterton was not a - 
charlatan; one knows that he meant what he said; one 
knows that he succeeds in saying what he meant to say. 
The poem has hardly any beauty; but I am exceedingly 
sorry for the man who is able to read it without being 
deeply moved. 

“Joseph” also has its exaggerated and distorted 
imagery—green skies and golden snow—but that imagery 
if more fantastic in quality is less in quantity than in 
the preceding poem. G. K. C. must see his subject in 
nightmare to see it at all, he is as sincere as in “The 
Unpardonable Sin”; but he makes an impression of 
delicate beauty. 


If the stars fell; night’s nameless dreams 
Of bliss and blasphemy came true, 

If skies were green and snow were gold, 
And you loved me as I love you; 


O long light hands and curled brown hair, 
And eyes where sits a naked soul; 

Dare I even then draw near and burn 
My fingers in the aureole? 


Yes, in the one wise foolish hour 

God gives this strange strength to a man. 
He can demand, though not deserve, 

Where ask he cannot, seize he can. 
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But once the blood’s wild wedding o’er, 
Were not dread his, half dark desire, 
To see the Christ-child in the cot, 
The Virgin Mary by the Fire? 


This brings me to remark that the topsy-turvydom of 
the Chestertonian imagination is a proof of the humility 
of the Chestertonian heart. The poet loves so strongly 
that he is anxious to destroy the world to build it again, 
but his violence springs from his humility. He is so con- 
scious of his own unworthiness that he is ready to strike 
his enemy on the face before the glory of the face of God. 
He is so conscious of his own unworthiness that he is as 
ready to believe in the miracle of green skies and golden 
snows as to believe in the miracle which makes him be- 
loved. 

The Ballad of the White Horse is the crowning achieve- 
ment of Gilbert Chesterton’s genius. Philosophically it 
is the most profound of his volumes of poetry, and artis- 
tically it is the most consummate. I do not hesitate to 
express my conviction that it is incomparably the greatest 
poetic work of this century. 

A critic might approach this epic in many ways, con- 
sidering either the story of the failure and the ultimate 
military triumph of Christian arms, or the incident of the 
visit of Alfred as a minstrel to the Danish camp that pro- 
vides Mr. Chesterton with so magnificently utilized an 
opportunity for the presentation of the rival Christian 
and Pagan ideas, or the entire scope of the book. I will 
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choose, if I may, to confine myself to the casual introduc- 
tion of the legend of the burnt cakes, which throws so 
clear a light upon the central idea of humility, which is 
the motive of The Ballad of the White Horse. I will try 
to give as much condensation and continuity to my ex- 
tracts as is possible. 


And Alfred, bowing heavily, 
Sat down the fire to stir, 

And even as the woman pitied him, 
So did he pity her. 


Saying, “O great heart in the night, 
O best cast forth for worst, 

Twilight shall melt and morning stir, 

And no kind thing shall come to her, 

Till God shall turn the world over 
And all the last are first. 


“And well may God with the serving-folk 
Cast in His dreadful lot; 

Is not He too a servant, 
And is not He forgot? 


“Did not a great grey servant 
Of all my sires and me, 
Build this pavilion of the pines, 
And herd the fowls and fill the vines, 
And labour and pass and leave no signs 
Save mercy and mystery? 
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“But in this grey morn of man’s life, 
Cometh sometime to the mind 

A little light that leaps and flies, 
Like a star blown on the wind. 


“A star of nowhere, a nameless star, 
A light that spins and swirls, 
And cries that even in hedge and hill, 
Even on earth, it may go ill 
At last with the evil earls. 


“A dancing sparkle, a doubtful star, 
On the waste wind whirled and driven; 
But it seems to sing of a wilder worth, 
A time discrowned of doom and birth, 
And the kingdom of the poor on earth 
Come, as it is in heaven.” 


The King’s soliloquy goes on; the cakes burn to cinders 
as in the legend; and 


Screaming, the woman caught a cake 
Yet burning from the bar, 

And struck him suddenly on the face 
Leaving a scarlet scar. 


King Alfred stood up wordless, 
A man dead with surprise, 
And torture stood and the evil things 
That are in the childish hearts of kings 
An instant in his eyes. 


Through the dusk he heard his friends drawing near, 
Eldred, the Saxon; Colan, the Gael, and Mark, the Ro- 
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man—the representatives of the three races which in 
blending had formed England. His momentary and cruel 
pride left him as they drew near. Humour and humility 
had gained over the Christian the victory they were about 
to gain over the Heathen. 


Then Alfred laughed out suddenly, 
Like thunder in the spring, 
Till shook aloud the lintel-beams, 
And the squirrels stirred in dusty dreams, 
And the startled birds went up in streams, 
For the laughter of the King. 


a And the beasts of the earth and the birds looked 
down, 
In a wild solemnity, 
On a stranger sight than a sylph or elf, 
On a man laughing at himself 
Under the greenwood tree— 


The giant laughter of Christian men 
That roars through a thousand tales, 
Where greed is an ape and pride is an ass, 

And Jack’s away with his master’s lass, 
And the miser is banged with all his brass, 
The farmer with all his flails; 


Tales that tumble and tales that trick 
Yet end not all in scorning— 
Of kings and clowns in a merry plight, 
And the clock gone wrong and the world gone 
right, 
That the mummers sing upon Christmas night 
And Christmas Day in the morning. 
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The expository method of criticism does not work so 
happily with Poems as with The Wild Knight and The 
Ballad of the White Horse because Mr. Chesterton’s 
latest book of verse does not possess the unity of its pre- 
decessors. It is really a collection of the miscellaneous 
poems written by G. K. C. during a period of twenty 
years. Nevertheless the greater part of the collection 
belongs to the poet’s maturity and indicates his devel- 
opment. 

The predominant note of Poems is the note of humour. 
The poet is as violent as ever, but he is much less ver- 
bally violent. The Wild Knight is by no means lacking in 
humour, but that humour is obscured by the divine 
gravity of youth; Poems sets it free. By which I do not 
mean that Mr. Chesterton does here what he did not do 
elsewhere, compose comic verse, such as his Ode to F. E. 
Smith and his Ballades, but that he is humorous here in 
the deep mystical sense in which humour is the intellec- 
tual expression of humility. 

Of accidental jocularity there is plenty as, for example, 
the conclusion of “The Crusader Returns from Captivity” 
where a perfectly serious poem stops with a jest upon the 
poet’s personal fatness—a more ludicrous subject than 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s fiercely paraded nose. 

It is not however to such manifestations of the comic 
spirit that I wish to draw attention. The humour of 
Poems is the incomprehensible laughter of God as it is 
echoed in the enigmatic irony of Christians. 
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Hark! Laughter like a lion wakes 
To roar to the resounding plain, 

And the whole heaven shouts and shakes, 
For God Himself is born again, 

And we are little children walking 
Through the snow and rain. 


This mystical humour stirs in “Lepanto,” and in the 
fine hymns which complain that 


We find, as Cain his punishment, 
Our pardon more than we can bear. 


It is in the love poems, the war poems, the political poems 
and in “The Last Hero” who cries, “‘You never laughed in 
all your life as I shall laugh in death.” 

I have unravelled the three strands of the idea that 
winds throughout Mr. Chesterton’s poetry, because it 
seems to me that only by analysing it philosophically can 
we come to appreciate it at its true value. But there are 
things outside the scope of my argument, and one of these 
things must not be passed over. It is the translation of 
Joachim du Bellay’s sonnet “Heureux qui comme 
Ulysse. . .” 


Happy, who like Ulysses or that lord 
Who raped the fleece, returning full and sage, 
With usage and the world’s wide reason stored, 
With his own kin can wait the end of age. 
When shall I see, when shall I see, God knows! 
My little village smoke; or pass the door, 
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The old dear door of that unhappy house 

That is to me a kingdom and much more? 
Mightier to me the house my fathers made 

Than your audacious heads, O Halls of Rome! 
More than immortal marbles undecayed, 

The thin sad slates that cover up my home; 
More than your Tiber is my Loire to me, 

Than Palatine my little Lyré there; 
And more than all the winds of all the sea 

The quiet kindness of the Angevin air. 


Gilbert Chesterton has not attempted to cast this ver- 
sion into the form of the original. That is a small matter, 
for he has made a translation than which there is nothing 
finer of its kind in our language, 


II 


ALICE MEYNELL: SPRING—AND A CHINA 
SHEPHERDESS 


HE first and last difficulty in considering Alice 

Meynell’s poetry arises from the fact that she is 
_ an essayist. The difficulty is quite peculiar, for though 
other essayists have been poets, and other poets essayists, 
it is possible to separate their functions. It is impossible 
to separate the functions in this case. Some people are 
hardly prepared to admit Mr. Chesterton’s claim to be a 
poet because they cannot get the horrid word “journalist” 
out of their minds. Others give less attention to Francis 
Thompson’s prose than it deserves because they cannot 
forget the word “poet.” Mrs. Meynell is a poet and es- 
sayist in equal parts—not merely in the sense that her 
prose and her verse have divided equally her literary ac- 
tivities—but in the much more complex sense that all her 
essays are touched with the spirit of poetry, and all her 
poetry touched with the spirit of essays. 

This difficulty has many ramifications; one is that Mrs. 
Meynell as a poet is over elaborate. Hardly for an in- 
stant can she escape into unconscious rapture. Her ges- 
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tures are deliberate, not spontaneous. She never seems 
at ease with herself. Her readers never find her easy. 


“O Spring, I know thee! Seek for sweet surprise 
In the young children’s eyes,” 


she cries. Happier poets see the spring through chil- 
dren’s eyes, knowing nothing of the eyes through which 
they look, knowing only the delightful surprise of the 
spring at which they look. But with Alice Meynell 
“Not,a flower or song I ponder is 
My own, but memory’s. 
I shall be silent in those days desired 
Before a world inspired. 
O all brown birds, compose your old song-phrases, 
Earth, thy familiar daisies!” 


Another ramification of the original difficulty is the 
critic’s hesitation as to how to place this poet. About her 
place in literature there is no question. It is unassailable. 
But her poetry raises an arresting baffling doubt. Upon 
the whole her verse is as highly thought of as her prose; 
both are held to be classical. But will 

This admired simplicity, 
Tender, with a serious wit, 


retain the admiration which, at present, it is universally 
considered to merit? The question is foolish and futile. 
The business of the critic is to discover and appraise an 
artist’s intrinsic value. In that problematical business I 
must engage. 
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The obvious remark to make about Mrs. Meynell is 
that she is a mystic. 


Thou art like silence unperplexed, 
A secret and a mystery 
Between one footfall and the next. 


It is not my purpose, however, to discuss here the na- 
ture of her mysticism—though that would be a point of 
absorbing interest—but the expression, the form of her 
mysticism. We may notice about it first an entire absence 
of anything even remotely approaching rhetoric. Mrs. 
Meynell is cool, calm and collected. Though her thought 
may be abstruse her utterance is as definite and distinct 
as itcan be made. Her thought is profound, and because 
it is profound is often obscure; but she strives, to agony, 
to make it pellucid. 

We should notice next this mystic’s strict rationality. 
The mystagogue talks about impalpability and indefin- 
ability; the mystic uses words as a builder uses stones, 
making them bear only such meanings as those for which 
they were intended. They will be austere, fitting, exact. 
So we find in Alice Meynell’s poetry that her theology has 
a scholastic accuracy. As an example of this take her 
“A General Communion.” 


I saw the throng, so deeply separate, 
Fed at one only board— 

The devout people, moved, intent, elate, 
And the devoted Lord. 
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Ah, struck apart! not side from human side, 
But soul from human soul, 

As each asunder absorbed the multiplied, 
The ever unparted whole. 


I saw this people as a field of flowers, 
Each grown at such a price 

The sum of unimaginable powers 
Did no more than suffice. 


A thousand single central daisies they, 
A thousand of the one; 

For each, the entire monopoly of day; 
For each, the whole of the devoted sun. 


Not only in this case, but in every case, emotion is 
guarded and guided by the intellect. Indeed it is her ty- 
rannic intellectualism which has prevented the world 
from realizing the fiery passion that glows in her work, 
kept severely under control. Among most poets the son- 
net is the medium of their intellectual imagination: with 
Alice Meynell the sonnet is the principal channel by which 
her emotional imagination may escape. And in this con- 
nection it is curious to note that with age the sonnet has 
been discarded. Of the thirty-five Early Poems, thir- 
teen were sonnets. There is not a single sonnet in the 
Later Poems or in A Father of Women. 

Once, only once, has Mrs. Meynell broken her self- 
imposed law of making her art serve an exacting, tireless 
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intellectuality. It was when she wrote “The Shepherdess.” 
_ For one awful instant Mrs. Meynell unbent. 

If I may ventilate a shocking opinion—and there is 
nobody likely to prevent my doing so—I will say that I 
am sick to death of “The Shepherdess.”’ It is a lyric that, 
no doubt, would have made the reputation of less gifted 
poets, for it has a certain melody and a charm of the 
sophisticated order—but it is not Mrs. Meynell. Search 
her volumes from end to end, and you will not find an- 
other like it—this pretty painted knickknack that every 
collector snaps up for his anthology.. Why shouldn’t he 
‘indeed? “The Shepherdess” is a China Shepherdess! 

Far preferable is Alice Meynell’s authentic manner. 
However stiff it may be it never lacks dignity. At her 
worst she has distinction, and that cannot be said of any 
other great poet. Keats and Shelley and Blake and 
Wordsworth and Tennyson—even Shakespeare—wrote 
reams of flat verse. She has written a few lines, not of 
the deplorable doggerel that Keats, Shelley and Company 
freely perpetrated, but a few lines a little below her own 
exalted standard. One forgives Wordsworth his bad 
work; the bad work of Browning goes by with such a rush 
of vigour or unintelligibility that the reader must gasp, 
not condemn; the few bad lines of Mrs. Meynell leave 
the reader aghast. He expects flawless perfection from 
her. Others are allowed more license. A duke (as some 
profound social philosopher has pointed out) may eat 
buns from a paper bag in the street without being con- 
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sidered to have committed a solecism. But the duke’s 
private secretary must not eat buns in the street; and I 
am dubious as to whether the duchess could do it. Per- 
haps the inhibition lies upon Mrs. Meynell because she 
corresponds to the duchess. I think the surprise we feel 
at her occasional failures and faultiness is more probably 
due to the fact that she has accustomed us to an artistic 
excellence that no mortal, not even Mrs. Meynell, can 
consistently maintain. To cite two instances of her rare 
lapses from perfection, I take a phrase from the sonnet 
“Spring on the Alban Hills,” which seems to my ear to be 
packed with subtle cacophony—“just flush with a dust 
of flowers.” Again, I quote a stanza from an otherwise 
fine poem in A Father of Women, in which a footnote ex- 
plains that George Meredith is referred to under the title 
of “The Master.” 


There lie my trespasses, 
Abjured but not disowned. I'll not accuse 
Determinism, nor, as the Master says, 
Charge even “the poor Deuce.” 


If we take up and examine the poetry of Mrs. Meynell 
in detail, we shall see how the parts corroborate the im- 
pression left upon us by the whole. As George Meredith 
said of her essays—‘‘they leave a sense of stilled singing 
in the mind they fill’—so we may say of her poems, as 
indeed I have already said, that they have the essayistic 
note. I refer again to the matter in order to show how her 
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verse.and prose are mingled. Compare the poem I am 
about to quote with the passage I will quote from the 
study of Charlotte and Emily Bronté taken from Hearts 
of Controversy: 


THE COURTS 
A FIGURE OF THE EPIPHANY 


The poets’ imageries are noble ways, 

Approaches to a plot, an open shrine. 

Their splendours, colours, avenues, arrays, 
Their courts that run with wine; 


Beautiful similes, “fair and flagrant things,” 

Enriched, enamouring,—raptures, metaphors, 

Enhancing life, are paths for pilgrim kings 
Made free of golden doors. 


And yet the open heavenward plot, with dew, 

Ultimate poetry, enclosed, enskyed 

(Albeit such ceremonies lead thereto) 
Stands on the yonder side. 


Plain, behind oracles, it is; and past 

All symbols, simple; perfect, heavenly-wild, 

The song some loaded poets reach at last— 
The kings that found a Child. 


Now then observe how this idea flowered in an essay, 
written some years before the poem. Is it less complete 
here than in its other form? Is it less beautiful? 


“You may hear the poet of great imagery praised as a 
great mystic. Nevertheless, although a great mystical 
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poet makes images, he does not do so in his greatest 
moments. He is a great mystic, because he has a full 
vision of the mystery of realities, not because he has a 
clear invention of similitudes. . . . A great, writer is both 
a major and a minor mystic, in the self-same poem; now 
suddenly close to his mystery (which is his greater mo- 
ment) and anon making it mysterious with imagery 
(which is the moment of his most beautiful lines) . . . 

The student passes delighted through the several 
courts of poetry, from the outer to the inner, from riches 
to more imaginative riches, and from decoration to more 
complex decoration; and prepares himself for the greater 
opulence of the innermost chamber. But when he 
crosses the last threshold he finds this midmost sanctuary 
to be a hypzthral temple, and in its custody and care 
a simple earth and a space of sky.” 


We cannot justly declare that an idea so adequately ex- 
pressed in prose should not have been put in verse— 
though that is one of the safest tests of poetry—because 
Mrs. Meynell’s prose continually achieves the impossible; 
but we may justly declare that Mrs. Meynell could have 
written many of her poems as essays and yet have re- 
tained every touch of their beauty. This does not at all 
mean that she should have done so. The admirer of her 
genius is grateful for its ambidexterity. 

' This is most apparent in her latest volume, A Father of 
Women. Three of its finest poems might have been per- 
fectly uttered in prose—not in the prose of any other 
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writer, but they might have been written in “the stilled 
singing” of Mrs. Meynell’s prose, which moves in a re- 
current intellectual rhythm peculiar to herself. She writes 
of the two Shakespeare Tercentenaries, of Birth 1864: 
of Death 1916, reminding herself that her span of life 
has considerably exceeded that of the Lord of Song, so 
that had she been alive in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries she could have “seen that cradle, marked 
those labours, closed that Earth. . . Talked little lan- 
guage to thee, pored on thy last silence.” Again, rather 
more obviously, her poem on Tintoretto’s daring use of 
light in painting is an essay theme. And, less obviously, 
the lines “Length of Days: to the Early Dead in Battle,” 
which show that the young soldier who is slain has had 
long life in his treasury before he fell, gaining, as a child, 
all that Time’s mystery can do—could have been turned, 
with their matter intact, into one of those essays of which 
Mrs. Meynell alone has the secret. 

She is not less aloof in her poetry, whose course has 
been solitary, difficult and direct. In her work we have 
an exquisitely delicate, exquisitely balanced sensibility not 
to be paralleled in our literature. She goes her own way, 
distinct and distinguished, the dear despair of her con- 
temporaries. 

But if she is extremely sensitive in her art, she is also 
extremely limited. Her own law forbids her to roam be- 
yond her chosen ground. There she reigns supreme, aware 
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of bonds, admitting them in her sonnet “A Poet of One 
Mood”: 
A poet of one mood in all my lays, 
Ranging all life to sing one only love, 
Like a west wind across the world I move, 
Sweeping my harp of floods mine own wild ways. 


The countries change, but not the west wind days 
Which are my songs. My soft skies shine above, 
And on all seas the colours of a dove, 

And on all fields a flash of silver greys. 


I make the whole world answer to my art 

And sweet monotonous meanings. In your ears 
I change for ever, bearing, for my part, 

One thought that is the treasure of my years, 
A small cloud full of rain upon my heart 

And in mine arms, clasped, like a child in tears. 


The perpetual discipline, the remorseless criticism with 
which she guides her imagination have had a noble result. 
But the gay early-morning carelessness of other poets is 
a thing she has had to forswear—of necessity. Never 
once, aS a consequence, has Alice Meynell been able to 
achieve that sublime moment of melting, that utter fusion 
with passionate beauty which some great poets—not all 
—have known as their chief blessedness.. Each has his 
gift from God. Abandonment is not Alice Meynell’s. 
Even that rare—though less rare—catch in the breath 
escapes her, though she approaches near it in the sonnet 
just cited, and from time to time in other poems. Her 
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simplicity is too studied—too much of an “admired sim- 
plicity” to use her own phrase—to be completely success- 
ful or happy. 

But allowing so much, there is a chaste and tender 
loveliness in her work. In its own sphere it is secure. 
It does not answer to march-music but to the west wind, 
not to southern colour but the mild and misty English 
weather— 

And on all seas the colours of a dove, 
And on all fields a flash of silver grey. 

The hushed humility of Mrs. Meynell’s constant mood 
is better seen in the lyric “To Any Poet,” among the last 
of her early poems, than in the introductory “In Early 
Spring.” In the one (indeed in subsequent poems also) 
the poet turns backward to the lost love of childhood, and 
to the surprise that has faded. In “To Any Poet,” which 
is the fulfilment of “In Early Spring,” she bids the poet 
wait. in silence and solitude until he shall regain his an- 
cient Eden. 

Thou shalt intimately lie 

In the roots of flowers that thrust 

Upwards from thee to the sky, 
With no more distrust, 

When they blossom from thy dust. 


Silent labours of the rain 
Shall be near thee, reconciled; 
Little lives of leaves and grain, 
All things shy and wild, 
Tell thee secrets, quiet child. 
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Earth, set free from thy fair fancies 

And the art thou shalt resign, 

Will bring forth her rue and pansies 
Unto more divine 

Thoughts than any thoughts of thine. 


Nought will fear thee, humbled creature. 


There will lie thy mortal burden 

Pressed unto the heart of Nature, 
Songless in a garden, 

With a long embrace of pardon. 


Then the truth all creatures tell, 

And His will Whom thou entreatest, 

Shall absorb thee; there shall dwell 
Silence, the completest 

Of thy poems, last, and sweetest. 


I have chosen these verses in preference to the most 
daring and probably the greatest of Alice Meynell’s 
poems, “Christ in the Universe,” because they reveal 
more suggestively than does that or any other of her ex- 
plicitly religious poems the chief quality of her singing. 
Here is explained the reticence and the sensitiveness of 
her art, here the-consummation of her mortal desire. 


And His will Whom thou entreatest 

Shall absorb thee; there shall dwell 
Silence, the completest 

Of thy poems, last and sweetest. 
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CHARLES WILLIAMS: PAN AND 
PAN-ANGLICANISM 


MONG the convenient tags in vogue among jaded 

reviewers of books, none is more commonly used, or 
abused, than the comparing of a new writer to some other 
writer with a more securely established reputation. When 
the label has been affixed, criticism considers itself satis- 
fied, and the critic puts away his poet on the shelf re- 
served for Swinburne, or his essayist in the cupboard kept 
for Lamb, feeling that his work is done. But is it not a 
vice to treat literature as a housewife treats her bottles of 
jams and preserves? The difficult and delicate business of 
criticism cannot be accomplished by such means. Yet 
every young writer has to suffer from this treatment—to 
see himself labelled as a second Rossetti by one reviewer, 
and as asecond Blake by another. At first he is likely to 
be irritated by inept comparisons. Later, if he has hu- 
mour, he will come to be amused by learning that his 
poetry is suggestive of such varying strains as the verse of 
Chaucer, Shelley and Walt Whitman! He will come to 
collect the names of poets whom he is said to resemble 
as a man may collect stamps or old china, and will await 
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eagerly the time when Rabindranath Tagore, Words- 
worth and Ezra Pound will complete his collection! 

That every poet derives something from his predeces- 
sors is certain, but his value is to be determined by his 
ability to put his borrowed gold to the divine money- 
changers and to receive it back again with increase and 
transmutation. Mr. Charles Williams, one of the newest 
and, I venture to think, one of the greatest of contempo- 
rary English poets, has of necessity derived something 
from the metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century, 
as there are also in his work occasional touches of Milton, 
of Herrick, and even of G. K. Chesterton; but Donne, to 
whom he is most constantly likened, he has read as little 
as he has read Crashaw, Vaughan or Herbert. The simi- 
larities, slight and usually superficial, are due not to con- 
scious or unconscious imitation, but to the fact that his 
mental make-up is curiously compounded of the same in- 
gredients which went to the making of Donne and Cra- 
shaw. He has their combination of mazveté and sophisti- 
cation; their intellectual passion and subtlety; and also, 
at times, their triviality and their liability to step into 
bathos. And yet, after admitting that Mr. Williams has 
defects,—many of the tiresome tricks of virtuosity and 
much of the turgidity of the metaphysician,—his poetry 
has a greatness to which few of the moderns have at- 
tained, and promises a greatness which none of the mod- 
erns can hope to surpass. 

It is remarkable how much very fine poetry has been 
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written during the last ten years, and how little of the 
work of even the most accomplished among modern poets 
powerfully affects the reader. The reason probably is 
that much of their merit is technical; they waste their 
energies in seeking for a fresher mode of expression. Their 
rhythms often delight the ear, but their imaginations 
rarely compel the heart. One reads them with a vague 
admiration; but one forgets their verses. Now, the major 
poets have this about them: that one can dig forever in 
their work as in an inexhaustible mine. The spade may 
bring out earth more often than diamonds, but the dia- 
monds, which are the object of the search, are plentiful. 
Minor poets offer less labour to the digger, less earth and 
less reward. They give fewer bushels of dirt, but fewer 
diamonds. 

In reading a major poet, one remembers lines whose 
meaning becomes clear only by degrees. One carries his 
phrases in the mind long before they are understood. His 
difficult things are not easily forgotten; just as the facile 
things of minor poets are not easily remembered. This 
test of memorability is, upon the whole, the best measure 
of poetic value, and by this test Charles Williams is un- 
questionably a major poet. He can be read again and 
again, and at every reading fresh beauties will be dis- 

covered. He will not be readily understood, and his 
‘readers must gird their mental loins for strenuous effort. 
When the author has confessed that he does not fully 
understand all of his own poetry, but that the meaning of 
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this line or that has been discerned by him only in flashes 
of illumination, others can hardly expect to gain his mean- 
ing with casual ease. The whole definition of inspiration 
is that the, inspired man, be he prophet or poet, is pos- 
sessed by an influence, whose instrument he is, whose 
will he performs, but whose purpose is not always known 
to him. 

As we shall see later, Charles Williams’ most charac- 
teristic poetry is written about the mysticism of love, in 
which he follows the philosophy of Patmore, though with 
greater daring and, to my mind, with a more comprehen- 
sive success. Before we come to a consideration of this 
part of his work, however, it is as well to note that a large 
number of his poems are not directly concerned with re- 
ligion. They range from the lyric “Proserpina” and the 
admirable sonnets on classical subjects with which his 
Poems of Conformity opens, through ballades whose 
whimsicality does not quite conceal their gravity, to the 
ecstatic republicanism of “The Wars,” in which the poet 
sees the Deity, one, indivisible and free, and “The 
heavens themselves republican”: 

Now to the aid of Christendom 
The guns of the Republic come, 
Unlimbering their batteries 

Of human huge equalities! 
Now, led with Aquinistic skill, 
In gallant charges of free-will, 
Centuries off, on one same foe, 
The great scholastic riders go! 
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Now the last charge, by Carnot planned, 
Follows the sword in Joan’s right hand. 
On Tyranny’s last mortal stand 

. Calvin is flung and Cesar down, 
The sternest foe of the Free Town, 
The Crescent falls! the field is won, 
The days of Tyranny are done, 
His last escaping files give place; 
Trumpets, ho, trumpets! face to face 
With foreheads scarred and bloody feet 
The Church and the Republic meet. 


To understand Mr. Williams, it is necessary to begin with 
his early sonnet-sequence, The Silver Stair. These son- 
nets are not only good as such; not merely do they rise, 
as sonnets should, each to crescendo and climax, but they 
do so as asequence. They follow on, not as beads upon a 
string, but as the steps of a ladder. 

I am obliged, however, to hurry on to discuss the more 
important poetry developed in Mr. Williams’ later books; 
so omitting much that is splendid and much that is beau- 
tiful—all the intimacies, all that touches the Cross of 
Christ in this love, all the “sorrow that fronts the door- 
way of his house’”—I shall quote here, without further 
comment, one sonnet and pass on: 


No. XVII 


Night fell when toward this gated world I came 
Nor there found peace—but light of shaken swords 
In battle of the crowd against their lords 
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And old men weeping for their homes aflame. 

No general thought I saw nor common aim 
Until there. passed, amid the shouting hordes, 
With banners and the Provosts of the Wards, 

A crowned queen. But I knew not of her name. 


Then to my servants, my wise dreams, I cried: 
“Who is this Princess? who this guard mail-shod?” 
And they: “Sir, these are the captains of the world, 
Honour, Obedience, Thought; their flags unfurled 

Proclaim their mistress round them as they ride, 
Regent from the immovable throne of God.” 


Charles Williams is equally a philosopher and a mystic. 
An historic antagonism between the thinker and the 
knower, between the rationalist and the romantic, comes 
to an agreement in his work. The speculations of that 
school of modernism of whom Sir J. G. Frazer is the head 
have profoundly influenced him. Now these speculations, 
though always interesting, are often, I think, fanciful. 
The connections they seek to establish between Christi- 
anity and the older “mystery religions” are at best a mat- 
ter of ingenious conjecture. However much may be 
granted as to the possibility of magical myth and cere- 
monial having foreshadowed the substance of Christian 
dogma and ritual, nothing very certain can be known on 
the subject. That there is a grave danger to faith in such 
a study should be obvious. There are indeed people for 
whom Pan has been the schoolmaster to bring them, at 
least, to Pan-Anglicanism! But there are others, more 
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numerous, in whom The Golden Bough has developed a 
bottomless, if kindly, scepticism. Why it should be so 
I do not know; that it is so is certain. When a man learns 
that a legend of the Flood has existed in many ancient 
scriptures he is (somewhat rashly) inclined to jump to 
the conclusion that there never was a Flood. The more 
nearly universal the testimony to the fact, the more the 
fact is doubted: the stronger the evidence, the weaker the 
case. Mr. Williams, however, has too clear and subtle 
a mind to fall into such an illogical error. That Paganism 
was in many respects like Catholicism, inclines him to be- 
lieve in Catholicism. A myth demonstrates a mystery. 
He has been so much occupied in discovering the extent, 
correlations and surprises of Christianity that he never 
had time to stop and enquire whether Christianity was 
true by any other test. His life has been one long game 
of intellectual hide-and-seek. His intricate and adven- 
turous mind has never allowed itself to be content with 
easy solutions. Venturesome to the utmost, he has pushed 
all his conclusions to their extremity. For these reasons 
doubt to such a man is a sort of spiritual luxury, a breath- 
ing-space in the breathless riot of belief; and in one of 
these intervals of agnostic rest he wrote his “Office Hymn 
for the Feast of St. Thomas Didymus, Apostle and 
Sceptic.” 

Having established for himself a philosophical point of 
contact between Paganism and the Christian Faith; hav- 
ing harmonised the idea of Adonis with the theology of 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, Mr. Williams began the more dan- 
gerous task of interpreting marriage by the Catholic 
Creed. To accomplish this he has elaborated a trans- 
cendental mysticism which, if not entirely new in its main 
lines, has never been used so comprehensively before, or. 
with so much boldness. When he wrote his poem, 
“Orthodoxy,” which begins: 


Now to thy heart thy hand hath caught 
The fingers of mine own, 

Thy body’s secret doctrines now 
Are proved and felt and known: 

More wisdom on thy breast I learn 
Than else upon my knees: 

O hark, thine honour! orthodox, 
Destroyer of heresies! 


he laid himself open to be misunderstood. He did not 
mean that a physical passion was a more real spiritual 
good than prayer, but merely that there are many roads 
to faith, and that the road of human love has been the 
one followed by him. He was “startled to find it” (the 
poet himself is quoted) ‘‘an exact correlation and parallel 
of Christianity.” 

In many of the sonnets of The Silver Stair this discov- 
ery, only half-conscious then, was hinted at; in poem after 
poem of the later books the idea was worked out and 
shown under a hundred different aspects. The one poem, 
however, which sums up and unites the Pagan-Christian 
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and Sexual-Christian correspondences is Mr. Williams’ 
“Ode for Easter Morning.” It is too long a poem to 
quote in full; but I cannot give less than six of its twelve 
stanzas, which form one of the most magnificent passages 
in modern English verse: 


Wake, wake, my Thought! the year’s delight is born; 
Hark, the young loves within the valley sing! 
Long since thy peers, the Church, the Earth, this morn 
Were out to hail a gladness named of Spring. 
Who shall be earliest there? O happy race, 
Begun in winter of a three-days’ gloom 
To end beside what doubly-hallowed place 
Of the full garner and the open tomb! 
Up, dear sluggard! blessing trine, 
Religion’s and the Earth’s and thine, 
Sang my spirit out to play; 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday! 


° 


Ere the Mass grew, how many a shepherd priest, 
Singing his ritual o’er a pile of sods, 
Led forth his migrant people on such feast 
In sacrifices to forgotten gods: 
His people, lost long ere they slumber broke 
To a like knowledge of immortal needs; 
Enough if thou with thy great Sister woke, 
That youngest, truest, gladdest of the creeds! 
Up, the Church long since is out, 
And her quick feet go about 
To the tomb! no more delay, 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday! 
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Thou didst not hear the lions of Cybele 
Roaring their salutation to her Love, 
Nor feel the high trees shaking over thee 
When he from death ascended; she above 
Bowed down, his Mother and his Paramour, 
Unto that resurrection, while her train 
Of Syrian pontiffs sang their tale that hour: 
“Hail Attis born! hail, Attis born again!” 
Hear thou only from thy lord 
The new tale of an Adored 
Seen of us in happy play; 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday! 


Thou didst not hear waking Adonis’ name 
Shrieked from a whirl of timbrelled ecstasy 
As to him his diviner leman came, 
Descending with her wanton company; 
Nor any voice call: “Now hath Isis found 
Her dead lord’s limbs the new rice-stalks among; 
Now great Osiris wakens from his swound!” 
The gods are born again; the gods are young! 
Thou wert sleeping while they passed; 
Now thy time is come at last. 
Christendom is out to play; 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday! 


Is it a diverse deity they praise? 
Or with translation diverse to each tongue 
Hail they one god of rice and corn and maize, 
Convents and kisses? Hark, another song 
Now with those past processions doth accord; 
Those resurrections Easter doth renew! 
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Who is that God, that lover, that dead lord? 
Who is that mother? that belovéd, who? 
Still must thou thyself bedeck, 
Silver chain about thy neck, 
Brooch and clasps? No more delay, 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday! 


Love has arisen: his Mother greets her Son; 
Spring knows itself to be but only He! 
The glad Church does with the good tidings run,— 
O let me find my upper room in thee, 
Thou everlasting Easter! what a stone 
Of bare negation hast thou rolled away! 
Now breaks the Dawn whose twilight thou hast shown! 
True is thy possibility of Day! 
Till thy mouth and hands be kissed, 
Lent within me doth resist 
Songs of Easter! come away, 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday! 


It will already have been seen that there are many 
things in Mr. Williams’ work which will perplex the most 
intelligent of his readers; many things that will irritate 
the most amiable. His themes are often cryptic, and are 
often expounded in a style that is loose and stiff by turns. 
The critic, however, would be unjust to complain of the 
poet’s subject matter, though he may legitimately protest 
against certain mannerisms of diction that are quite evi- 
dentiy hardening into habits. I am not, of course, con- 
demning Charles Williams’ style in general, but only in 
the particular, He has good literary habits as well as bad. 
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At its best the body of his verse is admirably adapted to 
and exactly expresses the soul of his inspiration. But there 
are times when the material body, instead of being blended 
with and transfused by its spiritual passions, is torn and 
twisted by them. Consequently the reader of Charles 
Williams’ poetry must be a careful student before he can 
find the enjoyment that will be the reward of his toils. 


Hath your doctrine so profound 
Root to grow in bloody ground? 


will be the searching question put to him. 

The argument, nevertheless, may be followed if pa- 
tience is displayed. For if confusion seems to be present 
it is because of the rich complexity of the evidence; the 
mass of corroborating detail looks, at first sight, like a 
chaos. It will become clear with study and the intricate 
pattern be traced at last. 

Mr. Williams’ work, though full of incidental gothic 
waywardness, is part of a huge architectural design. In 
Poems of Conformity the main argument is Religion; soul 
is struck separate from soul and united in marriage, the 
symbol of the union of God and the soul. In Divorce, 
his latest book, the main argument is the Republic; soul 
is struck separate from soul and associated in the city, 
a symbol of incorruptible, celestial society. In the one 
book the poet insists upon the feminine principle in life 
and religion; in the other he insists rather upon the mas- 
culine principle. This is, I think, shown by the conclud- 
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ing speech in the “Dialogue between the Republic and the 
Apostasy,” the longest of the pieces included in Divorce: 


“Well hast thou marked man’s bloody star, my foe, 
Mocked his defeats, twisted his victories! 
Only one thing nor he nor thou canst know,— 
How swiftly I increase! 


“Each perfidy is fuel to my fire 
Of wrath, each loyalty my mercy feeds; 
That double passion drew him from the mire 
And to salvation speeds. 


“Bach truth, each untruth, waking deep in me, 
Quickens my spirit; almost in time spanned: 
Feel’st thou not, feel’st not, O mine enemy, 
My hour, my hour at hand? 


“Mercy and wrath within man’s holiest mind 
Are piled and imminent; thou, quite outcast, 
Incapable of me, shalt only find 
No cities more to blast. 


“That hour will I fulfil man’s liberties, 
His imperfections in perfection close,— 

An hour which, save my chosen, none foresees 
Nor, save my Father, knows; 


“When this opaque world shall by me be lit, 
And I be manifest—not to destroy, 

Not to destroy, but to transfigure it 
With uncreated joy. 
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“Then visibly shall I be bound in walls, 
Sink in foundations and in towers grow high, 
Then shall I stand and shine while no stone falls, 
There shall be nought but I.” 


But that, though fine, is inferior, like Divorce taken as 
a whole, to the best of Poems of Conformity. Mr. Wil- 
liams inclines, in his most recent work, to accept aid from 
a metaphysical rhetoric instead of relying upon his earlier 
mysticism. His new material is as good as his old; but 
he has not succeeded in moulding it so aptly to his pur- 
pose. And yet I am not disquieted. For there are many 
indications that Divorce marks the period of transition 
before the coming of his supreme effort. 

Such defects as are to be found in this really great poet 
have sprung, I suspect, from the fact that, despite his in- 
terest in Catholicism, he is a member of a provincial 
church cut off from the sustaining unity of Christendom. 
By becoming a complete instead of a partial Catholic, 
Mr. Williams would lose nothing: on the contrary, he 
would gain a spirit of repose which is at present denied 
him. He is obliged to be continually on the alert with his 
strong and subtle intellect stretched to the breaking point. 
He has humour, but it is rarely given free play; he has a 
capacity for lyrical expression, but he despises the gift, 
and disparages any joy that does not come of intolerably 
fierce intellectual struggle. Half of his being is mortified 
by an asceticism that lacks grace. He tends to become 
more complex instead of more single, madder but less 
merry. 


* 


IV 


WALTER DE LA MARE: THE SUBTLETIES 
OF SIMPLICITY 


T may perhaps be suspected—owing to the fact that 
I have begun this series with studies of three writers 
who are definitely, even defiantly Christian—that I have 
arranged the names on my list with too much regard for 
theological orthodoxy and too little regard for poetic 
merit. I am not conscious, however, of any exclusive © 
spirit, or of having been influenced by my personal re- 
ligious sympathies. If Gilbert Chesterton, Alice Meynell 
and Charles Williams appear at the head of my list they 
are there because I sincerely believe that they are entitled 
to their positions as poets pure and simple and not because 
I am prejudiced in favour of Christian poets. But I will, 
under pressure, admit my opinion to be that the three 
poets in question owe a great deal of their power to 
a strong religious feeling which has heightened natural 
talents that would have been, without that impulse, very 
considerably less. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare is, for all I know to there con- 
trary, a Christian: but he is not in the least theological. 
_ He may have no creed, but the Creed has made him. His 
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poetry springs straight from the popular legends and the 
miserable homesickness of Christendom. If he does not 
believe in God, at least he believes in gnomes; if not in 
mystery, then in magic. Quite possibly he has never 
listened for the shattering trumpets of the Apocalypse; 
but he has heard horns of elfland faintly, faintly blowing. 

He is more widely separated from the secular than 
from the sacred poets of our day. He walks alone in 
moonshine or twilight, caring nothing for the dusty world 
in which his physical body is condemned to stay. The 
war burst in thunder over his head, and he hardly seemed 
to have been aware of it. He saw fairies, but no fusiliers 
in the dim woods, if I may say so with acknowledgment 
to Mr. Robert Graves. He managed to escape himself, 
and he often provided a means of escape for other people, 
who were grateful to him for his invitation: 


Flee into some forgotten night and be 
Of all dark long my moon-bright company. 


His is nearly but not quite the most limited in scope of 
all contemporary poets; and he knows his scope, and is 
content with it. He can make verses of at most only two 
kinds, but they are better done by him than they have 
ever been done before or since. His stock of glamoury is 
carried in a tiny wallet, containing moonbeams, shadow, ; 
dew, candles, peacocks, ivory, whispers, silence, moths, 
mice, crickets, dreams, ghosts, and midnight waters; little 
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besides. It is ample for Mr. de la Mare’s needs and for 
ours. The enchanted peddler bears no lumber.* 

Though Walter de la Mare is one of the most limited of 
contemporary poets, he is also upon the whole the most 
accomplished and the steadiest in progression of accom- 
plishment. 

He possesses a consummate command of his theme and 
technique, and without deviating by a hair’s breadth from 
his earliest methods, has succeeded in bringing these 
methods to a pitch of almost miraculous perfection. His 
repertory of magic has not grown appreciably, but his 
hand has become vastly more swift and sure. 

It would be idle to ascribe the whole secret of Mr. de 
la Mare’s poetry to legerdemain. The man is,a genuine 
magician; but like every magician he is obliged to make 
his magic evident by a skilful assortment of tricks. More- 
over, he works with so little elaborate an apparatus that 

_ the slightest bungle would give the show away. His deli- 
« cate elfin music would be hopelessly ruined by a single 
false note. 

In Songs of Childhood, the first of Mr. de la Mare’s 
books, we come time after time upon songs which we can 
regard now as rehearsals of the final presentation of the 
same pieces. 


Here’s syrup for to lull sweet maids to sleep; 
And bells for dreams and fairy wine and food. 


* These words were written more than two years ago: I would not 

write them now, though I allow them to stand. Mr. de la Mare’s 

_ recent work shows a steadily widening scope and is deepening to such 
an extent that it would be rash to indicate its possible limits. 
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But the bells jingled just a trifle too prettily; the syrup 
was a grain too sweet. “Sweet Lettice from her lattice 
looking down” is a person whom the poet would, I think, 
be careful to avoid to-day. ‘“Five-Eyes” was originally 
played over as “John Mouldy,” and “The Thief at Robin’s 
Castle” as “The Ogre.” And “The Three Beggars,” the 
finest and most mature poem of its class in the collection, 
contains phrases that touch up the picture too much. 


The daybreak lighted up her face 

All pink and sharp and emerald-eyed; 
She looked on them a little space 

And shrill as hautboy cried. 


The first line of this stanza is exquisitely beautiful; the 
second is too clever to be entirely convincing; the con- 
jurer fumbles with the third; and with “shrill as hautboy” 
overdoes the last. This is a typical instance of a thing 
that is often found in Poems of Childhood, and that is 
practically never found in The Listeners or in Peacock 
Pie or in Motley. 

Nevertheless the volume contains many wistful and 
charming poems, among which is “I Met at Eve,” one of 
the best of Mr. de la Mare’s lyrics, indeed one of the best 
lyrics ever written: 


I met at eve the Prince of Sleep, 

His was a still and lovely face, 

He wandered through a valley steep, 
Lovely in a lonely place. 
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His garb was grey of lavender, 

About his brows a poppy-wreath 

Burned like dim coals, and everywhere 
The air was sweeter for his breath. 


His twilight feet no sandals wore, 

His eyes shone faint in their own flame, 

Fair moths that gloomed his steps before 
Seemed letters of his lovely name. 


His house is in the mountain ways, 

A phantom house of misty walls, 

Whose golden flocks at evening graze, 
And witch the moon with muffled calls. 


Upwelling from his shadowy springs 

Sweet waters shake a trembling sound, 

There flit the hoot-owl’s silent wings, 
There hath his web the silkworm wound. 


Dark in his pools clear visions lurk, 

And rosy, as with morning buds, 

Along his dales of broom and birk 
Dreams haunt his solitary woods. 


I met at eve the Prince of Sleep, 

His was a still and lovely face, 

He wandered through a valley steep, 
Lovely in a lonely place. 


It would be interesting to compare this poem, in which 
Mr. de la Mare uses a different item from his wizard’s 
wallet for each successive line, with another poem where 
the trick is performed with only one magical property. 
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There is hardly another instance of the wizard displaying 
such an array of charms at once—for it is his wise cus- 
tom to economise; but here he utters spell upon spell until 
the heart is ravished by dream. As if to offset this prodi- 
gality, he proceeds to produce his effect of enchantment 
with simple silver. 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 

With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 
From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 
With silver claws, and silver eye; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam, 
By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


The magician probably never intended the two poems to 
be contrasted; and by comparing we may be learning 
nothing besides the fact that Walter de la Mare, having 
grown more skilful, is now able to do with little that which 
he formerly needed much in order to achieve. The econo- 
my is an economy of effort. One may notice, however, 
with a delight, not unmixed with amusement, that the 
moon has not ceased to wear, or to shine upon or to rhyme 
with “silver shoon.” The criticism is not cheaply irrele- 
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vant. On the contrary it is very much to the point, for 
it helps to explain this poetry, and a poet who is a great 
enough artist to know that a first-rate image does not be- 
come threadbare because it is used more than two or 
three times. 

Mr. de la Mare is formally and by profession a chil- 
dren’s poet. But one may gravely doubt if his children’s 
verses are widely read by or, if read, are really enjoyed by 
children. It is far more likely that the poet sought not 
an audience to work for, but a metier to work in. He 
obtained by his choice an unique opportunity for exer- 
cising his rare and whimsical genius. The only way he 
could be subtle was by becoming simple. 

This does not in the least mean that Walter de la Mare 
cares nothing for children or fails to understand them. 
It only means that there is a large section of his poetry 
which had to be produced as if for children, in order to 
be produced at all. With increasing mastery over his ma- 
terial, Mr. de la Mare has gradually grown free from the 
tyranny of his subject, and is able at last to pitch his tune 
at will either to the key needed for the nursery or for the 
boudoir. In Peacock Pie we discover a thoroughly 
good children’s poet; and in consequence Moiley is able 
to be frankly an adult’s book. 


Ann! Ann! 
Come! quick as you can! 
There’s a fish that talks 
In the frying-pan. 


& 
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could not be bettered. “The Old Soldier,” “The Pigs and 
the Charcoal Burner,” admirable as they are, cannot be 
considered so completely satisfying as “Ann.” “The Thief 
in Robin’s Castle,” however, is as excellent in its rich 
complexity as is “The Huntsmen” in its directness. I 
quote this last-mentioned piece—in which the glimmer of 
glamour is almost entirely absent—as an example of Mr. 
de la Mare’s success with his audience. I am aware 
of nothing else from his pen so unvarnished or so inevi- 
table. If my memory gave way I am certain that these 
would be the last lines to fade from it. 


Three jolly gentlemen, 
In coats of red, 
Rode their horses 
Up to bed. 


Three jolly gentlemen 
Snored till morn, 

Their horses champing 
The golden corn. 


Three jolly gentlemen, 
At break of day, 

Came clitter-clatter down the stairs 
And galloped away. 


“The Huntsmen” is felicitous in its jollity, and for 
a technical skill that an air of careless ease conceals. 
The conclusion is a masterly stroke of onomatopeeia, in 
which the wizard frequently exhibits an amazing sleight 
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of hand. But onomatopeceia, however striking, is a coarse 
affair when set beside the infinitely more delicate achieve- 
ments of Walter de la Mare. His metrical devices have a 
cunning, a variety of modulation and cadence, and a fit- 
ness for their themes that have never been equalled in 
poetry. Let us take “The Ghost” from Motley as an 
example: 


“Who knocks?” “I, who was beautiful, 
Beyond all dreams to restore, 

I, from the roots of the dark thorn am hither, 
And knock on the door.” 


“Who speaks?” ‘“I—once was my speech 
Sweet as the bird’s on the air, 

When echo lurks by the waters to heed; 
Tis I speak thee fair.” 


“Dark is the hour!” “Ay, and cold.” 

“Lone is my house,” “Ah, but mine?” 

“Sight, touch, lips, eyes yearned in vain.” 
“Long dead these to thine. . .” 


Silence. Still faint on the porch 
Brake the flames of the stars. 

In gloom groped a hope-wearied hand 
Over keys, bolts, and bars. 


A face peered. All the grey night 
In chaos of vacancy shone; 
Nought but vast Sorrow was there— 
The sweet cheat gone. 
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There is no longer any pretence of writing for children. 
The same ingredients that went to the making of pea- 
cock pie are used in the recipe for a subtler and a 
sharper dish—a wistful despair. Not the youth of the 
world, but its age haunts Mr. de la Mare, and draws tears 
to his eyes and trembling throat, while he sings “All 
that’s Past”: 


Very old are the woods; 
And the buds that break 

Out of the brier’s boughs, 
When March winds wake, 

So old with their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 

Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 


Very old are the brooks; 
And the rills that rise 
Where snow sleeps cold beneath 
The azure skies 
Sing such a history 
Of come and gone, 
Their every drop is as wise 
As Solomon. 


Very old are we men; 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 
By Eve’s nightingales; 
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We wake and whisper awhile, 
But, the day gone by, 

Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie. 


Here the choice of symbolic words, the lovely arrange- 
ment of open vowels and of labial and dental sounds, and 
the wandering rhythms all unite in sweet confederacy. 
Reading this lyric we understand why the poet wrote for 
children. “Our dreams are tales told in dim Eden.”’ We 
understand why he should be shaken with the sorrow of 
irrevocable innocence, and why he has turned for con- 
solation to those who, if ignorant of that ancient sorrow, 
reflect that still more ancient innocence. To capture Eve’s 
nightingales he has spread, with a craft that is the result 
of a lifetime of unwearying labour, his nets of silver 
thread and gold. The poet has pursued with pain and 
longing that absolute beauty which is the face of God. 

At the edge of All the Ages 
A Knight sate on his steed, 

His armour red and thin with rust, 
His soul from sorrow freed; 

And he lifted up his visor 
From a face of skin and bone, 


And his horse turned head and whinnied 
As the twain stood there alone. 


No bird. above that steep of time 
Sang of a live-long quest; 
No wind breathed, 
Rest: 
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“Lone for an end!” cried Knight to steed, 
Loosed an eager rein— _ 

Charged with his challenge into space: 
And quiet did quiet remain. 


If he is crazed it is with a spell even stronger than that 
of Arabia—the echo of a secret word, that the poet 
heard in his heart before he was born: the word which 
the horseman uttered as he knocked on the moonlit door, 
the word that he repeated to the shadowy silent listeners 
ere he turned back into the tangled forest, the word that 
the Knight cried as he 


Charged with his challenge into space: 
And quiet did quiet remain. 


V 


RALPH HODGSON: THE LAST BLACKBIRD 
BECOMES THE PHOENIX 


HE first book of a poet is frequently his best. Many 

a rapturous youth has been greeted with delight for 
the promise of his initial artistic essay, and has failed to 
fulfil his promise. The lyrical impulse tends to work itself 
out rapidly, to expend all its energy in its first flight. The 
minor poet possesses no reserve force and tends to grow 
more accomplished and less inspired as he grows older. 

This tragic fate has even befallen those who are by no 
means among the minor poets. It befell Swinburne, whose 
quickly-gained maturity steadily declined after his thir- 
tieth year. When so astounding a talent dwindled away 
into a commonplace respectability, when all that magnifi- 
cent rush and riot became hardly more than a mechani- 

cal habit, there is small wonder that lesser gifts are unable 
to sustain themselves for long. 

Such is not the case with Ralph Hodgson. His first 
book, The Last Blackbird, published in 1907, shows skill, 
but nothing that one would expect to develop into genius. 
Indeed, it is the skill, the assured skill, of The Last Black- 
bird that must lie heavily upon the heart of the critic. 
Here is a young man who has shot his last poetic bolt. 
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We can praise his verses sadly: praise them because the 
verses are good; sadly because they are not suggestive 
of better work to come. 

Nevertheless, the critic has been confounded, for Mr. 
Hodgson has completely cast away and renewed his skin. 
He has not merely developed; to all intents he is become 
a new poet, owing apparently no debt to his past. 

If, however, we look back (with the wisdom that 
arrives after the event) to Mr. Hodgson’s early volume, 
we will be able to see, I think, some hints of the peculiar 
quality that this poet has made his own. Here and there 
lines are to be found that are more than clever, a whim- 
sical note half-heard, a cadence, a trill, preludes to a 
great burst of song. ‘These stir, as birds in a bush, in 
the opening of “The Winds,” a poem which, like so 
many poems in the book, is made out of a metrical 
device that is not only rigidly formal but rigidly 
conventional. 


Great scutcheoned moths with velvet hoods, 
And moths whose wings bore no device, 
Blundered out of dusky woods 


Constrained by some rare avarice 
Or deeper sense not guessed by me, 
To seek in flame their Paradise. 


Bleaching fern and waning tree— 
Tired of these the willow-wren 
Sang and slipped off oversea. 
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No medalled thrush for music then! 
And the blackbird cock made melody 
No more than his brindled hen. 


Hour in, hour out, the dragon-fly 
Raced his image in a ditch 
Blue with cloudless undersky; 


Here we observe an originality of phrase such as 
“Blundered out of dusky woods,” and an originality of 
image, ; 


Hour in, hour out, the dragon-fly 
Raced his image in a ditch; 


but the technique masters the artist, not the artist the 
technique. This is true of nearly all the pieces included 
in The Last Blackbird; but among the exceptions to the 
rule may be cited the ballad “St. Athelstan,” where we 
see the poet shaking himself free from his bondage and 
beginning to acquire that easy mastery over his medium 
which later was so triumphantly vindicated in “The 
-Song of Honour.” Another, though less striking excep- 
tion, is the lyric “Thrown.” 


I’m down, good Fate, you’ve won the race; 
Bite deep and break a tooth in me; 
Nor spit your poison in my face, 
And let me be; 
Leave me an hour and come again 
With insults new and further pain. 
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For of your tooth Ill make a pen, 
And of your slaver ink, and will 
I bring a joy to being then 
To race you still; 
A laughing child with feathered heels 
Who shall outspeed your chariot wheels. 


For the rest there is a good deal of ingeguity in Mr. 
Hodgson, in his first phase, not a few cunning tricks, a 
dash of humour and an apprehension (perhaps the most 
hopeful sign of future power) that things are not entirely 
satisfactory with him. A good stanza from his long 
(too long) poem entitled “My Books”— 


Books of travel; books of sport; 
Books of no or some or great 
Theological import; 
Books about affairs of State— 


is followed by an exceedingly bad stanza where the writer 
is over-concerned with his facile cleverness— 


Near the “‘Wit’s Interpreter” 
(Like an antique Whitaker, 

Full of strange etcetera), 
“Areopagitica.” 


“The Erring Muse,” “An Elegy upon a Poem Ruined 
by a Clumsy Metre” and “The Vanity of Human Ambition 
and Big Behaviour” are interesting as showing that 
Mr. Hodgson did not feel a complacency which has 
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ruined hundreds of artists. Otherwise these three poems 
seem to be a fuss about nothing. They are not without 
flashes of humour, but they are long-winded, forced and 
exceedingly tiresome. In one of these occurs the 
quatrain: 


Go to! I will to Prose and win his favour. 
Too soon my lyric wine is at the lee; 

Too soon my lyric salt hath lost its savour; 
I will to Prose and pray him succour me. 


Fortunately Mr. Hodgson did not carry out his threat 
for, ten years after the publication of The Last Black- 
bird, he gathered together all of his work that he wished 
to preserve and brought it forward under the title of 
Poems. Separate poems had been published in the form 
of broad-sheets and were well known; but not more 
than half a dozen of such poems had appeared in a 
decade until the last slim volume, which had been an- 
nounced some time in advance, eventually saw the light. 
Upon Poems, a tiny collection of the work of ten years, 
Ralph Hodgson’s reputation rests. It is about a third 
of the size of The Last Blackbird, but it has set its 
author among the leading poets of the day. And so 
little does Mr. Hodgson think of the larger volume that 
he has taken care that it shall never be included in the 
bibliographies inserted at the end of Georgian Poetry. 
It sold, I am told, about twenty copies upon publication, 
and the poet is no doubt glad to know that it did not 
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become more widely known. He has been freed from 
his past, and will, I fear, not be grateful to me for 
having disinterred The Last Blackbira’s skeleton. I have 
done so for a definite critical reason, and to do Ralph 
Hodgson honour. 

It would be difficult to find another instance, unless 
possibly that of Gray, of so much fame arising from so 
thin a sheaf of verse. I cannot believe that Poems con- 
tains the whole of Mr. Hodgson’s output during a period 
when Tagore has written a score of books! No doubt 
infinite care has been taken to set the finishing touch 
to every song, but even so a great deal of work must 
have been suppressed to leave an exquisite residuum. 
By taking thought, stature if not bulk has been added 
unto. 

The chief point to notice, however, is not that Mr. 
Hodgson has allowed only his finest work to go before 
the world; not that he must have suppressed a crowd of 
lyrics; but what has been suppressed in the lyrics 
of which the poet is not ashamed to confess himself the 
author. The Last Blackbird was overloaded. In that 
book the unessential was not cut away so sternly as in 
Poems. Ralph Hodgson has learned how and what 
to omit and the result is an absolute clarity. Mr. 
Davies also has a good deal of this knack of clarity 
(despite his awkward syntax) but Mr. Davies does not 
use the blue pencil or the knife. In the whole of Poems 
there is not a word that is unnecessary or that is not 
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perfectly apt. As an example of this effective economy 
I will take “The Swallow,” which ends abrupt and 
complete in the middle of a sentence. 

The morning that my baby came 

They found a baby swallow dead, 


And saw a something, hard to name, 
Flit moth-like over baby’s’ bed. 


My joy, my flower, my baby dear 
Sleeps on my bosom well, but Oh! 

If in the Autumn of the year 

When swallows gather round and go— 

Coming now to a consideration of the main body of 
Ralph Hodgson’s work, we shall, if we enquire what is its 
most characteristic note, find that it is one of praise. 
I speak of the matter and not of the manner of his 
poetry, though these are (as in all great art) bound 
together; so that the poet’s ecstasy of gratitude rises 
above and succeeds in transforming Christopher Smart’s 
fine but rigid stanza scheme, with which he works, into 
a new and a marvellous artistic instrument. This is 
“the testament of Beautysprite,’ an excellent, rapturous 
thanksgiving: from it I quote two separate but related 
_ passages. 

I heard the universal choir, 

The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
With universal song, 

Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes, 
Her million times ten million throats 
Exalt Him loud and long, 
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And lips and lungs and tongues of Grace 
From every part and every place, 
Within the shining of His face, 

The universal throng. 


The music of a lion strong 

That shakes a hill a whole night long, 
A hill as loud as he, 

The twitter of a mouse among 
Melodious greenery, 

The ruby’s and the rainbow’s S ‘song, 
The nightingale’s—all three, 

The song of life that wells and flows 
From every leopard, lark and rose 
And everything that gleams or goes 
Lack-lustre in the sea. 


No poet ever existed who was less theological than 
Ralph Hodgson, and none who was more religious in his 
attitude. The whole creation is pressed into singing “The 
Song of Honour” to make up a sort of compendium of 
gratitude. Nothing is too lowly or too exalted to escape, 
for 


God loves an idle rainbow 
No less than labouring seas. 


In “The Bride,” as a background to the picture, stands 
the patience of Providence of which the poet is conscious 
while he writes: — 


I thought of you sweet lovers, 
The things you say and do, 
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The pouts and tears and partings 
And swearings to be true, 

The kissings in the barley— 
You brazens, both of you! 

I nearly burst out crying 

With thinking of you two. 


It put me in a frenzy 

Of pleasure nearly pain, 

A host of blurry faces 

’Gan shaping in my brain, 

I shut my eyes to see them 
Come forward clear and plain; 
I saw them come full flower, 
And blur and fade again. 


One moment so I saw them, 
One sovereign moment so, 

A host of girlish faces 

All happy and aglow 

With Life and Love it dealt them 
Before it laid them low, 

A hundred years, a thousand, 
Ten thousand years ago. 


One moment so I saw them 
Come back with time full tide, 
The host of girls, your grannies, 
Who lived and loved and died 
To give your mouth its beauty, 
Your soul its gentle pride, 

Who wrestled with the ages 

To give the world a bride. 
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In “Eve” we have Providence again as a background 
to the picture; but now it is the tragedy of Providence 
frustrated. This is didactic criticism, so I hasten to add 
that Mr. Hodgson invariably avoids the didactic, which, 
however much in place in the critic, would be ruinous to 
the poet. It is difficult to keep clear of the entangling 
nets; one would think it would have been impossible 
in a poem whose subject was the Fall of Man. But the 
consummate delicacy of Mr. Hodgson achieves the impos- 
sible in a triumph far more amazing than the technical 
skill displayed in the haunting music of the verse itself. 
It is even more amazing than that superb stroke of the 
infernal toasting of “Eve” with which the poem 


concludes. : ‘ 
Picture that orchard sprite, 


Eve, with her body white, 
Supple and smooth to her 
Slim finger tips, 
Wondering, listening, 
Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 
Half-way to her lips. 


Oh, had our simple Eve 

Seen through the make-believe! 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispering still her name, 
Tumbling in twenty rings 

Into the grass. 


—— 
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Here was the strangest pair 

In the world anywhere, 

Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling, and he 

Telling his story low... 

Singing birds saw them go \ 
Down the dark path to 

The Blasphemous Tree. 


Picture her crying 

Outside in the lane 

Eve, with no dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Haunting the gate of the 
Orchard in vain... 
Picture the lewd delight 
Under the hill to-night— 
“Eva!” the toast goes round, 
“Eva!” again. 


It might be pedantic to read into “The Bull’”—which, 
together with “The Song of Honour” and “Eve,” make 
a central group of supreme excellence among Mr. Hodg- 
‘son’s poems—the ideas of Providence and of Praise; or 
to assert in so many words that God is as mindful of a 
dying bull as of a sparrow falling to the ground. But 
at the risk of pedantry I will say that I think that these 
ideas dig their philosophic roots amid the tangled under- 
growth and the towering trees of a tropic forest. A 
certain grimly powerful and unpleasant realism has con- 
cealed the poet’s intellectual intention. But the realism 
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is only the accidental circumstance here. For the realist 
turns away from the loathsome vultures and flies gather- 
ing round the dying chieftain of the herd, in whose 
dim brain are passing dreams that are memories of his 
prime, and, in turning, refers the particular to the 
universal in a dirge over mortality. 


Pity him that he must wake; 
Even now the swarm of flies 
Blackening his bloodshot eyes 
Bursts and blusters round the lake, 
Scattering from the feast half-fed, 
By great shadows overhead; 


And the dreamer turns away 
From his visionary herds 

And his splendid yesterday, 

Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking round him from the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 


VI 
W. B. YEATS: FAIRIES AND FOG 


ILLIAM BUTLER YEATS has a lonely position 
among poets who have written in English by 
the fact that nine-tenths of his value is to be found in 
nothing more substantial than atmosphere. This is why, 
despite the circumstance that he has taken great pains 
to produce an explanatory criticism of himself, he has 
founded no school. Young poets are imitative animals, 
and generously strive to assimilate themselves to those of 
their elders from whom they have derived enthusiastic 
pleasure: yet no young poet has imitated Mr. Yeats. I 
am quite certain that many young poets have tried to 
imitate him, but you can do very little with an artist 
whose secret is incommunicable—you cannot even hope 
to parody him. 

Mr. Yeats has no style in the ordinary sense; though 
with the engaging egotism that is characteristic of him 
he assures us that “he thinks his style is himself”—by 
which he means that he has not troubled to find a style, 
but only to find himself. Certain early mannerisms 
remain; but upon the whole the similarity between his 
earlier and his later work is exceedingly slight. The 
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superb rhetoric of “The Wanderings of Oisin,” or of such 
lines as: 

Who rise, wing above wing, flame above flame, 

And, like a storm, cry the Ineffable Name; 

And with the clashing of their sword blades make 

A rapturous music, till the morning break, 

And the white hush end all, but the loud beat 

Of their long wings, the flash of their white feet. 


is never once heard in Responsibilities or The Wild 
Swans at Coole. 

It is not that the genius of a poet has failed, for on 
every page of these later books Beauty moves in her 
majesty; but we feel that she is there only because Mr. 
Yeats is unable, for all his trying, to keep her out. 
He cannot help writing poetry, and Beauty remains, 
though despoiled of the glittering cloak she once wore. 
The old leaven is not purged out and the pangs of meta- 
morphosis have not been successful in destroying Mr. 
Yeats. 

The trouble seems to be due to the facts that the poet 
is too much of a theorist and that he is constantly 
changing his theories. His art is over-conscious of itself, 
or, what comes to much the same thing, is over-diffident. 
Mr. Yeats has not made up his mind how he ought to 
write, though he has come to a tragic decision that his 
former method must be discarded. His Muse has been 
drilled to strange new gestures and words: small wonder 
it is if the poor creature is continually protesting and 
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going her own way. Mr. Yeats ought to be grateful, for 
this alone saves him from himself. 

There was a thing he did better than any man alive, 
and he is doing it no longer—or when he does, it is 
due to an accident. I quote “The Magi” as an example. 
Right up to the last two lines it is in the original Yeatsian 
manner, despite one or two disturbing touches; but the 
conclusion gives the game away. 


Now as at all times I can see in the mind’s eye, 

In their stiff, painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied ones 
Appear and disappear in the blue depth of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten stones, 
And all their helms of silver hovering side by side, 
And all their eyes still fixed, hoping to find once more, 
Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 

The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor. 


That comes out of Responsibilities, where the change 
had only begun. With the publication of The Wild 
Swans at Coole the transformation appears to be nearing 
completion. As Mr. Yeats writes in it, under the ironical 
title of “Men Improve with the Years”’: 


I am worn out with dreams; 
A weather-worn, marble triton 
Among the streams; 

And all day long I look 

Upon this lady’s beauty 

As though I had found in book 
A pictured beauty, 
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Pleased to have filled the eyes 
Or the discerning ears, 
Delighted to be but wise, _ 
For men improve with the years; 
And yet and yet 

Is this my dream, or the truth? 
O would that we had met 
When I had my burning youth; 
But I grow old among dreams, 
A weather-worn, marble triton 
Among the streams. 


Mr. Yeats is singularly candid. He acknowledges that 
he has become another man, and gives the reasons for 
it—middle-age and dreams. 


The fascination of what’s difficult 

Has dried the sap out of my veins, and rent 
Spontaneous joy and natural content 

Out of my heart. 


I believe that he is deluding himself. Dreams do not 
sadden a man and make him grow old, and even age 
serves only to mellow many poets. The real reason for 
the catastrophe is one that Mr. Yeats will not like to 
hear: it is that he has lost his sympathy for Ireland. In 
his youth he was moved with generous, romantic ideas, 
learning his wisdom from the noble old Fenian, O’Leary, 
and not from books. Romanticism cast his verse into 
simple swinging metrical forms, before a studied sim- 
plicity gradually made them more complex. Let anyone 
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read the poems and see for himself how packed with 
broad vowels and single-syllabled words are “The Rose of 
the World,” “The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” and “When 
You Are Old.” Mr. Yeats had an instrument that exactly 
fitted his hand, and then he threw it away. Why? 


All things can tempt me from this craft of verse: 
One time it was a woman’s face, or worse— 

The seeming needg of my fool-driven land; — 
Now nothing but comes readier to the hand 

Than this accustomed toil. When I was young 
I had not given a penny for a song 

Did not the poet sing it with such airs 

That one believed he had a sword upstairs; 
Yet would be now, could I but have my wish, 
Colder and dumber and deafer than a fish. 


If Mr. Yeats had perceived that his country had real and 
not seeming needs, the sap would not have dried out of his 
veins. If O’Leary had lived, Mr. Yeats would have been 
a better poet, for it is a catastrophe when a man finds that 
his boyish enthusiasms have grown cold. If Synge had 
lived, Mr. Yeats would have continued to find his inspi- 
ration in Ireland instead of muddling himself with Japan. 
It is a terrible thought that the man who picked up J. M. 
Synge in Paris to set him writing peasant plays should 
now himself be reduced to what he once termed in scorn 
“the sedentary refinement and the spirituality of cities.” 
When the author of The Well of the Saints and The Rid- 
ers to the Sea went to school in the Arran Islands, why 
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does Mr. Yeats wish to pack us off to school in Asia? 
All his talk about “august formality” and masks is piti- 
ful rubbish springing from the esthetic drawing-rooms. 
Once he craved an audience of ordinary men “whose at- 
tention is not given to art but to a shop”; but now it 
is time to be a snob, ‘“‘to copy the East and live deliber- 
ately”! The Irish Dramatic Movement perhaps over- 
did matters, so that somebody could come on in a play 
by Mr. Lennox Robinson and, looking round the stage, 
say, ‘Why, it looks just like a scene in the Abbey Thea- 
tre!” Mr. Yeats himself, so it is said, once stopped a 
charwoman carrying a pail on the wings with the remark 
“Excellent make-up, Miss Allgood!” But the Abbey 
Theatre was truer to itself when it was full of Irish 
faces instead of Japanese souls behind Greek masks. 
.Fortunately, Mr. Yeats, for all his trying, hasn’t caught 
the Japanese trick—and I, for one, hope that he won’t. 
Of The Two Plays for Dancers, so beautifully printed 
by Miss Elizabeth Yeats on her press, the first, The 
Dreaming of the Bones, falls flat, while the second, The 
Only Jealousy of Emer, is a very powerful piece of writ- 
ing. It is significant, however, that where Mr. Yeats 
succeeds he succeeds unconsciously, by failing to achieve 
the effect he sought and obtaining something different 
from what he had aimed at. The Only Jealousy of Emer 
is Japanese only in its paraphernalia: the unfolded cloth, 
the phrase repeated as a sort of chorus, the screens, the 
masks and the dances. Indeed, if we except the use of 
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a mask, which in this one instance is almost of dramatic 
necessity, there is little to distinguish the play from The 
Countess Cathleen or The Hour Glass. 


Beyond the open door the bitter sea, 7 
The shining bitter sea is crying out: 

White shell, white wing 

I will not choose for my friend 

A frail unserviceable thing 

That drifts and dreams, and but knows 

That waters are without end 

And that wind blows. 


A phrase aptly descriptive of the early lyrics comes 
into my mind, one used of Mr. Yeats, though of his prose. 
To say that his verse was misty yet dazzling once would 
have been true enough. It is no longer true. W. B. 
Yeats now seems to have a horror of anything that is 
dazzling, and the mists have grown thick and impene- 
trable about him. I would describe the present situa- 
tion as one in which the poet is wandering in a choking 
fog (for preference upon a bog) feverishly striking 
matches in the gloom and hiding them furtively under- 
neath his waterproof! He has hopelessly lost his way. 

But if we put on one side for the present the cold 
clammy work of recent years and go back to the time 
when Mr. Yeats was young and a genius, our function 
will be one of delighted praise. It would be unprofit- 
able to exercise scientific criticism here. One does not 
put thrills into categories or dissect phantasmagoria. 
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It is possible and will also be profitable to note the 
extreme simplicity of his early technical method. The 
metre chosen is always a metre that has done service a 
hundred times before, and the words used are more fa- 
miliar than the metre. Yet out of these two common. 
materials the poet obtains all the effect he needs, that 
“dazzling yet misty” effect of which he alone has the 
secret. 

The most everyday matter goes to the making of the 
enchantment. The spell is confined to words of two 
syllables. Mr. Yeats learns a legend in Kerry and “The 
Ballad of Father Gilligan” is written. He hears an 
old woman sing three lines of a song which he extends 
into “Down by the Salley Gardens.” All his jewels 
seem to have been picked up out of the gutter. And 
yet we can see Mr. Yeats here and there filling in the 
hiatus of forgotten parts of his fairy incantations, with 
mere literary cleverness. The moving epitaph of “A 
Dream of Death,”—“She was more beautiful than thy 
first love’—is followed by “A Dream of a Blessed 
Spirit,” which contains rather too much facile dexterity. 

All the heavy days are over; 

Leave the body’s coloured pride 

Underneath the grass and clover, 

With the feet laid side by side. 
The poet’s hand is too conscious of its business as it 
softly sweeps the harp of sorrow. The tears unques- 
tionably fall, but they are caught in a lachrymatory— 
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we suspect for future use. But on the other hand in 
such a poem as “The Sorrow of Love,” one of the best 
of Mr. Yeats’ best period, which combines a vague an- 
guish with an epigrammatic distinctness, we are aware 
of a self-sufficient emotion, one which is not compelled 
to buttress itself up with the props of “big” or “beau- 
tiful” words. 


The quarrel of the sparrows in the eaves, 
The full round moon and the star-laden sky, 
And the loud song of the ever-singing leaves, 
Had hid away earth’s old and weary cry. 


And then you came with those red mournful lips, 
And with you came the whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the trouble of her labouring ships, 

And all the trouble of her myriad years. 


And now the sparrows warring in the eaves, 
The curd-pale moon, the white stars in the sky, 
And the loud chaunting of the unquiet leaves, 
Are shaken with earth’s old and weary cry. 


Out of a period which fortunately contained a dozen 
genuine diamonds to one of paste the brightest crystal 
was “When You Are Old” which if not so famous as 
“Innisfree’”—possibly the most famous poem of modern 
times—is one of the best known contemporary lyrics. 

Perhaps the most interesting critical data that is to 
be derived from a consideration of this piercingly lovely 
poem, is the fact that it is so directly inspired by Ron- 
sard’s sonnet to Héléne as to be almost a translation. 
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Indeed it is difficult to call it anything else except a free 
translation. But a far more important fact is that this 
is a thrilling instance of Yeats’ power to absorb extra- 
neous matter into himself and then to give it forth again 
soaked in his personality, invested in a new beauty, mar- 
vellously recreated. 

This is quite a different affair from taking the story 
of The Countess Cathleen directly from its French 
source. Few poetic dramatists have bothered to con- 
coct their own plots. They are usually content with 
them at second-hand; and in this respect W. B. Yeats 
follows a great tradition—a great tradition which is also 
a great convenience. But the appropriation from Ron- 
sard was a dangerous proceeding. It was not an ordi- 
nary translation which would have been attended with 
only the ordinary difficulties, and which might quite 
honourably have failed. What Mr. Yeats attempted 
was a transmutation, not a translation of Ronsard. He 
would take the literary content of his sonnet and turn 
it into a lyric; poetry should be poured from a classical 
into a Celtic mould. W. B. Yeats should absorb Ron- 
sard and render back W. B. Yeats. All those things 
he succeeded in doing to the triumphant degree! 
“When You Are Old” is the crown of his career. I will 
give here first the original and then the more familiar 
poem which we owe to it: 


Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, 4 la chandelle, 
Assise auprés du feu, devidant et filant, 
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Direz chantant mes vers, en vous émerveillant: 
“Ronsard me célébrait du temps que j’étais belle.” 
Lors vous n’aurez servante, oyant telle nouvelle, 
Déja sous le labeur 4 demi sommeillant, 

Qui au bruit de mon nom ne s’aille réveillant, 
Bénissant votre nom de louange immortelle. 

Je serai sous la terre, et fantéme sans os, 

Par les ombres myrteux je prendrai mon repos: 
Vous serez au foyer, une vieille accroupie, 
Regrettant mon amour et votre fier dédain. 
Vivez, si m’en croyez, n’attendez a demain: 
Cueillez dés aujourd’hui les roses de la vie. 


Without further comment, which in view of this op- 
portunity for comparison is unnecessary, I will set out 
Yeats’ marvellous version. 


When you are old and grey and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 

Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 


Hcow many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead, 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


Many things have gone to the making of Mr. Yeats. 
Ronsard is merely one incident where Blake and Irish 
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mythology are abiding influences, and yet this poet has 
not been influenced in the sense in which literary forma- 
tions directly leave their mark—because in every case 
the processes of absorption and transmutation have gone 
on, so that the result is individual and unique. His 
mythological dramas are constructed with a perfunctory 
interest in formal plot; the dramatist confessing with 
quaint candour that very often he did not know how 
to pronounce the names of his characters. They and 
their stories are taken up to suit a convenience, to ex- 
press as symbols the dreams of the poet’s soul. This 
is true even of the finest of the plays, The Countess 
Cathleen, which, like all Mr. Yeats’ stage writings, is 
somewhat deficient in dramatic power. Indeed, as he 
himself has taken the trouble to tell us, some of the most 
powerful scenes—in fact all those in which Aleel is in- 
troduced—were added after the performance in 1899. 
Aleel, who is not a part of the French original, may be 
a concession to the needs of the actors and to the advice 
of professional playwrights; but he consciously in- 
creases the poignancy of the Countess Cathleen’s sacri- 
fice and consequently strengthens the motive of the plot. 
He also offers the opportunity for some of the finest 
poetry Mr. Yeats has produced, which centres round 
the incident of Aleel’s heartbroken cry as he breaks the 
mirror— 3 


“T shatter you in fragments, for the face 
That brimmed you up with beauty is no more.” 
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It would be as well to quote this scene in full. The 
Countess Cathleen in order to redeem the souls of her 
people which have been sold during the famine sells her 
own soul at a price so large that it will buy back the 
lives of the poor. Then with the bags of gold at her 
feet she dies: 


Cathleen 


Bend down your faces, Oona and Aleel: 
I gaze upon them as the swallow gazes 
Upon the nest under the eave, before 
She wander the loud waters: do not weep 
Too great a while, for there is many a candle 
On the high altar though one fall. Aleel, 
Who sang about the people of the raths, 
That know not the hard burden of the world, 
Having but breath in their kind bodies, farewell! 
And farewell, Oona, who spun flax with me 
Soft as their sleep when every dance is done: 
The storm is in my hair and I must go. 

(She dies.) 


Oona 
Bring me the looking glass. 

(A woman brings it to her out of the inner room. OONA 
holds the glass over the lips of the CountEss CaTH- 
LEEN. All is silent for a moment. And then she 
speaks in a half scream.) 

O, she is dead. 


A Peasant Woman 
She was the great white lily of the world. 
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Another Peasant Woman 
She was more beautiful than the pale stars. 


An Old Peasant Woman 
The little plant I loved is broken in two. 
(ALEEL takes the looking-glass from Oona and flings it 
upon the floor so that it is broken in many pieces.) 


Aleel 
I shatter you in fragments, for the face 
That brimmed you up with beauty is no more: 
And die, dull heart, for she whose mournful words 
Made you a living spirit has passed away 
And left you but a ball of passionate dust; 
And you, proud earth and plumy sea, fade out! 
For you may hear no more her faltering feet, 
But are left lonely amid the clamorous war 
Of angels upon devils. 
(He stands up; almost every one is kneeling, but it has 
grown so dark that only confused forms can be seen.) 
And I who weep — 
Call curses on you, Time and Fate and Change, 
And have no excellent hope but the great hour 
When you shall plunge headlong through bottomless space. 


At his best Mr. Yeats has a command of sweet som- 
nambulistic language unequalled by any writer of our 
generation; but all his language of unquestionable ex- 
cellence could easily be contained within a dozen pages 
of a book. The remainder seems to be either a faint 
imitation of or an unfortunate divergence from the in- 
spiration of his youth. He has not worn well. His 
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verse does not wear well. “The heavens embroidered 
cloth” has grown a little frayed at the edges. The poet 
on his own confession has grown weary. Of the poetry 
readers are inclined to tire, for as they grow older a 
poetry which depends so much upon atmosphere becomes 
an unsatisfactory spiritual diet. 

The explanation of this sudden collapse of enthusi- 
asm, as given by Mr. Yeats himself, is that he is worn 
out with dreams. And in one of his recent volumes of 
essays he declares that his only hope lies in the thought 
“that we who are poets and artists . . . must go from 
desire to weariness and so to desire again, and live but 
for the moment when vision comes to our weariness like 
terrible lightning, in the humility of the brutes.” An- 
other explanation of this poetic decay was given to me 
by A. E., whose theory was that that melting of the body 
necessary to poetry comes more tardily with the advance 
of age. “Only once in recent years,” said A. E., “has 
this melting come upon Yeats;” and he began to chaunt 
to me “The Cold Heaven”: 


Suddenly I saw the cold and rook-delighting Heaven 

That seemed as though ice burned and was but the more ice, 
And thereupon imagination and heart were driven 

So wild that every casual thought of that and this 

Vanished, and left but memories, that should be out of season 
With the hot blood of youth, of love crossed long ago; 

And I took all the blame out of all sense and reason, 

Until I cried and trembled and rocked to and fro, 
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Riddled with light. Ah! when the ghost begins to quicken, 
Confusion of the death-bed over, is it sent 

Out naked on the roads, as the books say, and stricken, 

By the injustice of the skies for punishment? 


It is a strange poem, one made in a country many 
leagues distant from the Lake Isle of Innisfree or the 
Land of Heart’s Desire. In the volume out of which it 
comes there are very few touches of the Yeats who cast a 
spell upon our boyhood. There is much that is interesting, 
many wilful flames of irony and an angry critic who 
has killed a poet. Sorrowful and straddle-legged that 
critic stands above an uncold corpse, bitterly gibing at 
himself and at the universe that has impelled him to this 
deed, and in the mockery of music a horn flings back 
the echoes of the past from the iron crags of a desolate 
valley. 


THE ROSE OF THE WORLD 


Who dreamed that beauty passes like a dream? 
For these red lips, with all their mournful pride, 
Mournful that no new wonder may betide, 
Troy passed away in one high funeral gleam, 
And Usna’s children died. 


We and the labouring world are passing by: 
Amid men’s souls, that waver and give place, 
Like the pale waters in their wintry race, 
Under the passing stars, foam of the sky, 
Lives on this lonely face. 
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Bow down, archangels, in your dim abode: 
Before you were, or any hearts to beat, 
Weary and kind one lingered by His seat; 
. He made the world to be a grassy road 
Before her wandering feet. 


VII 


HILAIRE BELLOC: SONGS BETWEEN 
DRINKS 


ONCE ventured to recite to a distinguished poet 
my list of twelve names in their order, and then, 
knowing that those names and their order would surprise 
him (he is of the ultra-modern school), I added hastily 
that though I had assigned precedence I would admit 
that a good case could be made out for any one of my 
dozen poets being considered to be the leading poet of 
the day. “Yes,” he replied, ‘‘a good case could be made 
out for anyone of them except Belloc.” I asked, “Why 
not Belloc?” and he answered, “Because he has written 
such a little verse.” 

This did not seem to me then, nor does it seem to me 
now after further thought, a sound reason for rejecting 
him. Ralph Hodgson has written less verse than Belloc, 
and my ultra-modernist friend did not object to Hodgson 
on that account. Gray wrote rather less verse than 
Hodgson, but his fame has endured and will endure. The 
question is not one of quantity but of quality; that is the 
only test, and by it Hilaire Belloc must be judged. In 
so far as the judgment falls to me, I do not hesitate to 
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say that “The South Country” deserves more praise than 
the “Elegy” and that the curse upon the “remote and 
ineffectual Don That dared attack my Chesterton” is 
more effective than “The Curse upon Edward”—in 
short, that Belloc is at his best a finer poet than Gray. 
Howl to it, O ye critics, howl! 

Moreover to dispute Belloc’s claim on the ground that 
his verse has been written casually in the intervals of 
a busy journalistic life, would logically necessitate dis- 
puting Villon’s claim on the ground that his ballades 
were composed at such rare intervals as when a few 
odd moments could be snatched from the main business 
of housebreaking! Even if Mr. Belloc’s sonnets were 
composed (as Mr. Thomas Seccombe once suggested), 
while he was waiting for someone to finish a drink, it 
would not matter in the slightest degree so long as they 
were good sonnets. 

Hilaire Belloc’s verse is, I admit, very unequal in 
merit; but so is his prose. There is not more inequality 
in merit between “Courtesy” and “The Ring” than there 
is between “Emmanuel Burden” and some of the “Land 
& Water” articles. 

The main point to note is that his verse has a quality 
peculiarly its own, combining a strict French technical 
tradition with a dreamy wistfulness that suggests the 
Celtic spirit; tenderness with an abrupt military man- 
ner. Its ease is the result of energy. About it all there 
is an unmistakable and magnificent sense of style. This 
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can be found in any poem; I take, almost at haphazard, 
the sonnet “Sedan” as an example: 


I, from a window where the Meuse is wide, 
Looked Eastward, out to the September night. 
The men that in the hopeless battle died 
Rose and reformed and marshalled for the fight. 
A brumal army vague and ordered large 
For mile on mile by one pale General, 
I saw them lean by companies to the charge; 
But no man living heard the bugle call. 


And fading still, and pointing to their scars, 

They rose in lessening cloud where, grey and high, 
Dawn lay along the heaven in misty bars. 

But, gazing from the Eastern casement, I 

Saw the Republic splendid in the sky, 
And round her terrible head the morning stars. 


Again, to quote lines, which like this sonnet, have 
never been collected in a volume of poems— 


Look up and tell the immeasurable height 
Between the vault of the world and your dear head: 
That’s Death, my little sister, and the Night... 


We may regret that Mr. Belloc rarely writes poetry; 
we must be thankful for the poetry that he has written. 

In his work there is a roistering, swashbuckling note, 
which is the principal source of the enjoyment a great 
many people find in it. His verse, like his prose, goes 
by with the rush and riot of high spirits; for whole pages 
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he will be outrageously extravagant, and sing a song that 
grows wilder and wilder until it crashes into a concluding 
crescendo of dog-latin, or into a drinking song such as 


With my here it goes, there it goes, 
All the fun’s before us: 
The Tipple’s abroad and the night is young, 
The door’s ajar and the barrel is sprung, 
I am singing the best song ever was sung 
And it has a rousing chorus. 


But usually his work contains a large amount of reserve 
vigour, and is strictly restrained by a masterly hand; 
exhibiting what is the most characteristic mark of this 
admirable writer, a sombre splendour. 

It would be as well to observe, however, before we 
proceed further, that all the extravagances, all the roar- 
ing bar-parlour choruses are firmly rooted in a philoso- 
phy. The “Sonnet upon God the Wine-Giver” is not 
nearly so fine as some of his other drinking songs, but 
it explains soberly the hilarious joy of more convivial 
moments: 


Though Man made wine, I think God made it, too; 
God making all things, made Man make good wine. 
He taught him how the little tendrils twine 

About the stakes of labour close and true. 

Then next, with intimate prophetic laughter 
He taught the Man in His own image blest, 

To pluck and waggon and to—all the rest. 

To tread the grape and work his vintage after. 
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So did God make us, making good Wine’s makers; 
So did He order us to rule the field. 
And now by God are we not also bakers 
But Vintners also, Sacraments to yield. 
Yet most of all strong lovers. Praised be God! 
Who taught us how the wine-press should be trod. 


Furthermore it would be well to observe the violence 
of some of the work of Mr. Belloc, a violence no longer 
genial but fierce. Loudly and with passion does he ap- 
peal to honour, to the sword and to God. He is shaken 
with anger, forgetting in it even his habitual irony. For 
after declaring that, 


Many a man shall ride with me 
Who never had thought on earth to see 
High Justice in her armoury— 


he goes on to particularize the dreadful vengeance he will 
take upon the foes of the good republic: 


Only, before I eat and drink, 

When I have killed them all, I think 
That I will batter their carven names, 
And slit the pictures in their frames, 
And burn for scent their cedar door, 
And melt the gold their women wore, 
And hack their horses at the knees, 

And hew to death their timber trees, 
And plough their gardens deep and through— 
And all these things I mean to do 

For fear perhaps my little son 

Should break his hands, as I have done. 
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Fortunately the vengeance that Mr. Belloc took was 
more deadly if less dreadful than that which he threat- 
ened: he made his enemies look ridiculous. The “Lines 
to a Lord,” upon the Boer war, form a classic piece of 
political satire— 


The little mound where Eckstein stood 
And gallant Albu fell, 


are uproariously and overwhelmingly funny. But they 
are not merely funny; they succeed in touching the se- 
cret sore of the South African adventure. The satire 
here, though perfect, is localized satire. In “To Dives,” 
satire becomes universal. Mr. Belloc never wrote any- 
thing better in this vein, and no one understands how to 
write in it better than himself. The poem shall be given 
in full. 


Dives, when you and I go down to Hell, 
Where scribblers end and millionaires as well, 
We shall be carrying on our separate backs 
Two very large but very different packs; 

And as you stagger under yours, my friend, 
Down the dull shore where all our journeys end, 
And go before me (as your rank demands) 
Towards the infinite flat underlands, 

And that dear river of forgetfulness— 
Charon, a man of exquisite address 

(For, as your wife’s progenitors could tell, 
They’re very strict on etiquette in Hell), 

Will, since you are a lord, observe, “My Lord, 
We cannot take these weighty things aboard!” 
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Then down they go, my wretched Dives, down— 
The fifteen sorts of boots you kept for town, 
The hat to meet the Devil in; the plain 

But costly ties; the cases of champagne; 

The solid watch, and seal, and chain, and charm; 
The working model of a Burning Farm 

(To give the little Belials); all the three 
Biscuits for Cerberus, the guarantee 

From Lambeth that the Rich can never burn, 
And even promising a safe return; 

The admirable overcoat, designed 

To cross Cocytus—very warmly lined: 

Sweet Dives, you will leave them all behind 
And enter Hell as tattered and as bare 

As was your father when he took the air 
Behind a barrow-load in Leicester Square. 
Then turned to me, and noting one that brings 
With careless step a mist of shadowy things: 
Laughter and memories, and a few regrets, 
Some honour, and a quantity of debts, 

A doubt or two of sorts, a trust in God, 

And (what will seem to you extremely odd) 
His father’s granfer’s father’s father’s name, 
Unspoilt, untitled, even spelt the same; 
Charon, who twenty thousand times before 
Has ferried Poets to the ulterior shore, 

Will estimate the weight I bear, and cry— 
“Comrade!” (He has himself been known to try 
His hand at Latin and Italian verse, 

Much in the style of Virgil—only worse) 
“We let such vain imaginaries pass!” 

Then tell me, Dives, which will look the ass— 
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You? or myself? Or Charon? Who can tell? 
They order things so damnably in Hell. 


The most insistent personal quality in Hilaire Belloc’s 
poetry, nevertheless, is not gaiety or violence or satire 
but sadness, a noble though an enormous sadness for 
irrevocable destitution. This note obtrudes itself even 
into the ruthless revenge of “The Rebel” where the poet 
reveals his motive— 


For fear perhaps my little son 
Should break his hands, as I have done. 


Here it is the cry of a thing lost, of an ancient undis- 
coverable innocence, which is shut within the iron gates 
of Eden. Always it derives from an inconsolable home- 
sickness, and may be traced as a strand running through 
and holding together the various glittering beads of verse. 
It is to be found just as certainly in Belloc’s prose; but 
we are not now concerned with that. What we are con- 
cerned with is the fact that (despite all appearances to 
the contrary, despite bluster and big-behaviour) the 
‘knowledge of loss compels this poet to be extraordinarily 
humble. He must wear armour of some sort, but under- 
neath lies a naked and lonely heart. Occasionally he 
will assume an attitude of whimsical mockery to conceal 
his great loss by crying over some loss that is a small 
matter, as in his dirge “The Moon is dead: I saw her 
die.” But whatever attempt he may make to pass it 
off, that strange spiritual sorrow is persistent. In poem 
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after poem it comes out either implicitly or (more com- 
monly) explicitly. I open his book for corroboration. 
It is not long in being forthcoming, for in the lyric that 
follows ‘‘Dives” the poet feels himself as an exile whose 
boat will never make the haven—it is not of this world. 
In “The Fanatic” it is an immemorial promise kept that 
reminds the poet of the breaking of “That great Word 
which every man gave God before his life began.” In 
“The Night” the poet seeks refuge in dreams and false 
delight from the clear reminiscent dawn. In the lines 
of ‘Balliol Men” as in the “Dedicatory Ode,” in the poem 
on the fear that has fallen upon the prophet lost among 
the hills, and in the verses for a child on a man’s lost 
Fairyland, there is a ceaseless lamentation. Even one 
of the drinking songs is entitled (and is) a “Drinking 
Dirge.” 

Of the greatest of Mr. Belloc’s poems this remains 
true. The theme of the lyric in “The Four Men” is 
the consciousness of the coming time, ‘“When fire and 
friend and home are lost,” and that gives poignancy to the 
poet’s wish to live in the love he has for Sussex. With 
this mortal anchor he fastens himself to the world while 
acknowledging his mortality. And in a similar mood of 
sweet sorrow does “The South Country” draw to an end. 


A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend: 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end. 
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Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend? 


I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald, 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 

By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed. 


If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 

I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs be sung 
And the story of Sussex told. 


I will hold my house in the high wood 
Within a walk of the sea, 

And the men that were boys when I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 


“By them and the God of the South Country.” Hilaire 
‘Belloc knows the divine purpose in loss. He lifts up his 
eyes not only to the Sussex Downs from whence comes 
his help but to celestial summits. And when it comes 
the grace of God is seen to be wearing the tender and 
lovely form of Heavenly Courtesy. 


Our Lord, that was our Lady’s Son, 
Go bless you, People, one by one; 
My rhyme is written, my work is done. 


VIII 


J. C. SQUIRE: A CRITIC TAKES HIS CRITICS 
BY SURPRISE 


R. J. C. SQUIRE must be one of the most bril- 

liant men alive. For not only is he (probably) 
our most illuminative and entertaining literary critic, 
and (certainly) the cleverest parodist the world has seen 
—at least so far as verse is concerned (and I do not for- 
get the Shakesperean lyrics in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
“Savonarola Brown” )—but he is also one of the best of 
contemporary poets. 

Moreover, Mr. Squire has demonstrated by his conduct 
of The New Statesman and later of The London Mer- 
cury that he may be considered as one of the most suc- 
cessful contemporary editors. And when we remember 
that he has crowded all these triumphs into ten years 
(he is only thirty-six) his amazing career takes our 
breath away. 

Or it would did we not also remember other facts. 
One of these is that his industry has been remarkable 
as his talent; and quiet, persistent industry—a very dif- 
ferent thing from fitful feverish energy—is a plain, bread- — 
and-butter virtue. Another fact also tones down for us 
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J. C. Squire’s dazzling brilliance, and that is the easy 
appearance of his achievements. A third fortunate fact 
is the common sense of his mind. Now when a man has 
industry and unaffected ease and common sense nobody 
will be terribly afraid of him. If anybody did feel awe 
in his presence I am sure that Mr. Squire would go off 
into shouts of uproarious laughter. 

I am not here directly concerned with Mr. Squire ex- 
cept as a poet—though there is a connection between his 
critical and his creative work, upon which more may 
be said later. But it cannot be out of place to begin, 
where Squire himself began, with his parodies. Some 
poets, like Swinburne (who in the decline of his genius 
fell back first upon parodying Tennyson and Browning 
and then to parodying himself), ended their careers with 
this pleasant literary game. Squire began with the 
game, and by his proficiency in parody equipped him- 
self to write poetry. He did not open his shop until he 
had mastered the Tricks of the Trade. 

It would almost seem as though this poet was not 
‘born but made. He did not attempt to write an orig- 
inal line himself until he had pulled to pieces thousands 
of other peoples’ lines and had stuck them together 
again according to his own whimsical fancy. After he 
had discovered how Wordsworth might have written “The 
Everlasting Mercy,” how Gray would have written “The 
Spoon River Anthology,” he felt emboldened to try his 
own hand at verse. This is not a method that one would 
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dare to offer to the budding bard—nevertheless it un- 
doubtedly did the trick for J. C. Squire. 

The effect of parody-writing—not the parodies them- 
selves—can form a natural part of this essay. Never- 
theless I cannot resist the temptation to quote two stan- 
zas from “The Poet in the Back Street.” 


She had eleven brothers and a sister, 
A mother who had rheumatism bad, 

And when she left 0’ mornings how they missed her, 
And when she stayed o’ Sundays weren’t they glad; 
No other help or maintenance they had, 

So that their mother often said, “God pink ’em, 

Lucky for them Flo makes a decent income. 


“Tf ’t wasn’t for Flo’s fifteen bob a week, 
Me and them brats would not know where to turn, 
For some of ’em ain’t old enough to speak, 
And none of ’em ain’t old enough to earn, 
And as for ’er bright merry japes, why, durn 
My bleedin’ eyes, if we’d no Flo to quirk us, 
I’m sure we’d soon be droopin’ in the workus.” 


These, of course, have nothing to do with Mr. Squire as 
poet; they are rather a tour de force of criticism. But 
I am quite convinced that his work in this field has sup- 
plied the seed which has subsequently been sown, hus- 
banded and harvested in a distant farm. 

It is obvious that there are great disadvantages in 
having learned a craft in this way. Mr. Squire suffers 
under those disadvantages. He knows far too much to 
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be spontaneous. He cannot yield himself with simple 
abandon to his inspiration. He can permit himself to 
use only such rhythms that are unsuggestive of any 
other poet. And this produces in him an anxious sort of 
hesitancy while he is racking his brains for something 
entirely new. The poem “To a Bull-Dog,” on the death 
of the poet’s brother, though a fine and affecting piece 
of work, might have been more effective had the poet 
been more ignorant of artifice. 

The fact is that J. C. Squire, parodist of poets, goes 
in mortal dread of being parodied himself. Round any 
dark corner he might run into one of his victims. Mase- 
field might be lurking with a dagger, or Newbolt with 
a cutlass, or Belloc with a bludgeon; and extreme care 
is necessary. So Squire takes every precaution. None 
of his victims are given a chance to retaliate. They 
might, indeed, parody some particular poem. There is 
no way of preventing that. But on the other hand, “The 
Moxford Book of English Verse” and the Carolyn Wells 
method of attack draw no blood. His enemies would 
‘have no chance with such blunt and obsolete weapons. 

The consequence is that Mr. Squire is always obliged 
to do what is unexpected. He cannot permit himself to 
acquire a manner or even a style. No two poems of his 
are alike. Nobody can possibly guess what J. C. 
Squire’s next poem will be like. As soon as any one was 
able to guess correctly, the parodist would in decency 
have to commit hara-kiri. Directly he acquired an 
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imitable manner the disembowelling sword would have 
to come into play; and no worthier hand could be found 
to wield it than his own. No wonder Mr. Squire is 
careful! 

And yet his nerves show no signs of being on edge; 
no sense of impending doom weighs upon his mind. He 
outwits every ambuscade, and goes home placidly to an 
undisturbed night’s rest. For his sanity is almost un- 
canny—it is as positive as his sense of humour, if that 
humour be not the core of his sanity. It is shown in 
the humble effrontery of dedicating Poems: First Series 
to God. It is shown in that book in many places, espe- 
cially in his “Reasonable Protestation to F., who com- 
plained of his vagueness and lack of dogmatic statement,” 
where he acknowledges his agnosticism and also his 
strengthening faith to taste certitude after death—a very 
reasonable attitude to take up, though thank the Lord 
it is not mine! And, lastly and conclusively, in the 
preface of that book the poet confesses that many of the 
poems “reflect transient, though mostly recurrent moods 
that I do not necessarily think worthy of esteem.”’ When 
a man knows that he has his mad moments, his insane 
spots in the brain, you may be absolutely certain of his 
sanity. 

It would be interesting to run through Poems: First 
Series, taking the various pieces in the chronological 
order in which they are arranged and observing Mr. 
Squire’s steady improvement. For we shall see not only 
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an increased assurance in expression towards the end of 
the collection, but that there is a steady increase in the 
importance of the subjects he has chosen—a clear indi- 
cation of spiritual development. As there is no space 
to examine the book along these lines, I indicate the 
fact and pass on to make some notes on the technique 
of Mr. Squire’s poems. 

I have already pointed out that it is impossible to 
guess where or in what disguise our Ariel is likely to 
appear. ‘There is an astonishing variety about his work 
—though there is a subtle underlying unity to be discov- 
ered by subtle patience. The contrasts, however, are 
strong and more immediately striking. For “The Lily 
of Malud,” which goes by in a riot of rhyme, is followed 
by “A House,” written very cunningly with a bare mini- 
mum of rhyme. 

Now like little phantom fawns they thread the outer lawns 

Where the boles of giant trees stand about in twos and threes, 

Till the forest grows more dense and the darkness more in- 
tense, 

And they only sometimes see in a lone moon-ray 

A dead and spongy trunk in the earth half sunk, 

Or the roots of a tree with fungus grey 

Or a drift of muddy leaves, or a banded snake that heaves. 

That is at once followed by 


No hand has altered it, that parallelogram, 
So inharmonious, so ill arranged; 

That hard blue roof in shape and colour’s what it was; 
No, it is not that any line has changed. 
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Thunders may shudder it, and winds demoniac 
May howl their menaces, and hail descend; 
Yet it will bear with them, serenely, steadfastly, 

Not even scornfully, and wait the end. 


It would be well to notice further that “The Lily of 
Malud” is one of those poems that might have been 
expected to move easily without the aid of intricate 
internal rhymes; and that “A House” with its dancing 
rhythm, in which we listen for the clash of cymbals is a 
poem of just that sort that we expect to be elaborately 
rhymed. Instead we hear the click of castanets. Squire 
is always full of surprises. This economy of rhyme is 
ostentatiously emphasised in “Rivers” (a poem from 
which I intend to quote at some length later, but from 
which I take now a single stanza as illustrative of my 
present point): 

_ O many and many are rivers, 
/ And beautiful are all rivers, 
And lovely is water everywhere 
That leaps or glides or stays; 
Yet by starlight, moonlight, or sunlight, 
Long, long though they look, these wandering eyes, 
Even on the fairest waters of dream, 
Never untroubled gaze. 


The unexpected quality is in all Squire’s work, whether 
it be in his solitary sonnet where the subject is surprise 
(the surprise of an Indian in seeing without understand- 
ing “Columbus’s doom-burdened caravels’”), or in 
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“Under” where again the subject is surprise, or (more 
commonly) where the technical method or some unex- 
pected concluding phrase is deliberately designed to cause 
surprise. But in every case the impish impulse is con- 
trolled by the poet’s exquisite sense of humour. 

Now to come to those splendid poetic qualities which 
make Squire’s work a great deal more than essays in 
clever whimsicality. I venture to think that out of all 
his many fine poems, such as “Town,” “A Chant,” “The 
Three Hills,” “Lines,” “Florian’s Song,” “Artemis Al- 
tera,” “Echoes,” “The Ship,” “On a Friend Recently 
Dead,” “Prologue: in Darkness” (it is a pleasure for me 
to make out this list, however unnecessary it may seem, 
so I continue), “The Lily of Malud,” “A House,” “Arab 
Song,” “The Stronghold,” “To a Bull-Dog,” ‘Paradise 
Lost,” “Sonnet,” “Song,” “I Shall Make Beauty” and 
“Envoi’—I. venture to think, I say, that two poems 
lift their noble heads above the crowd of their fellows. 
These are “The Birds” and “Rivers.” From the former of 

these two I quote. A contrast is drawn between Man’s 
restless hunger for change and the unchanging habits of 
Birds:— 

How, for his body’s appetites, his toils 

Have conquered all earth’s products, all her soils; 


And in what thousand thousand shapes of art 
He has tried to find a language for his heart! 


Never at rest, never content or tired: 
Insatiate wanderer, marvellously fired, 
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Most grandly piling and piling into the air 
Stones that will topple or arch he knows not where. 


And yet did I, this spring, think it more strange, 
More grand, more full of awe, than all that change, 
And lovely and sweet and touching unto tears, 

That through man’s chronicled and unchronicled years, 
And even into that unguessable beyond 

The water-hen has nested by a pond. 


O let your strong imagination turn 

The great wheel backward, until Troy unburn, 
And then unbuild, and seven Troys below 

Rise out of death, and dwindle, and outflow, 

Till all have passed, and none has yet been there: 
Back, ever back. Our birds still crossed the air; 
Beyond our myriad changing generations 

Still built, unchanged, their known inhabitations. 
A million years before Atlantis was 

Our lark sprang from some hollow in the grass, 
Some old soft hoof-print in a tussock’s shade; 

And the wood-pigeon’s smooth snow-white eggs were laid, 


O delicate chain over all the ages stretched, 

O dumb tradition from what far darkness fetched: 
Each little architect with its one design 

Perpetual, fixed and right in stuff and line, 

Each little ministrant who knows one thing, 
One learned rite to celebrate the spring. 
Whatever alters else on sea or shore, 

These are unchanging: man must still explore. 


I seem to remember having written in a review of 
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“The Birds” that it was the finest poem produced in the 
last couple of years. But when I read “Rivers” again I felt 
a little doubtful as to whether that is not even better 
than “Birds.” The scantiness of its rhyming gives it a 
somewhat experimental air, and that slightly chills one’s 
pleasure. But it is so magnificently built up to its emo- 
tional climax; it goes (to change the metaphor) with so 
inevitable a sweep, winding like a river towards the wait- 
ing sea, that I am inclined to look upon it as Mr. Squire’s 
greatest achievement. After having enumerated the 
rivers he has known he goes on to speak to the rivers of 
thought, the Nile, the Zambesi, the Ganges and the Ama- 
zon, concerning which he cries, “I have sailed up its 
gulf with eyelids closed!” In reverie he has known 
them all— 


And that aged Brahmapootra 
Who beyond the white Himalayas 
Passes many a lamassery 
On rocks forlorn and frore, 
A block of gaunt grey stone walls 
With rows of little barred windows, 
Where shrivelled monks in yellow silk 
Are hidden for evermore. .. . 


Then the poet’s eye turns away in tears from the rivers 
it has seen in imagination to the lost rivers of his mem- 
ory, to the little familiar streams of his boyhood. 


Though famous are the rivers of the great world, 
Though my heart from those alien waters drinks 
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Delight however pure from their loveliness, 
And awe however deep, 
Would I wish for a moment the miracle 
That those waters should come to Chagford, 
Or gather and swell in Tavy Cleave 
Where the stones cling to the steep? 


No, even were they Ganges and Amazon 
In all their great might and majesty, 
League upon league of wonders, 

I would lose them all, and more, 
For a light chiming of small bells, 
A twisting flash in the granite, 
The tiny thread of a pixie waterfall 

That lives by Vixen Tor. 


Those rivers in that lost country, 

They were brown as a clear brown bead is, 

Or red with the earth that rain washed down, 
Or white with china-clay; 

And some tossed foaming over boulders, 

And some curved mild and tranquil, 

In wooded vales securely set 
Under the fond warm day. 


Okement and Erme and Avon, 

Exe and his ruffled shallows, 

I could cry as I think of those rivers 
That knew my morning dreams; 

The weir by Tavistock at evening 

When the circling woods were purple, | 

And the Lowman in spring with the lent-lilies, ; 
And the little moorland streams. 


Pe 
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There, there, where the high waste bog-lands 

And the drooping slopes and the spreading valleys, 

The orchards and the cattle-sprinkled pastures 
Those travelling musics fill; 

There is my lost Abana, 

And there is my nameless Pharphar 

That mixed with my heart when I was a boy, 
And time stood still. 


And I say I will go there and die there: 

But I do not go there, and sometimes 

I think that the train could not carry me there, 
And it’s possible, maybe, 

That it’s farther than Asia or Africa, 

Or any voyager’s harbour, 

Farther, farther, beyond recall... . 
O even in memory! 


There are many more things that ought to be said 
about this admirable writer and many quotations that I 
could wish to make from his work. There is, however, 
only sufficient space for me to refer to the three love 
lyrics included in Poems: First Series, which have come, 
like all Mr. Squire’s poems, from a very manly spirit, 
and which seem to me to be very beautiful in their ten- 
derness. So I conclude, where he concludes, with his 
“Envoi”: 

Beloved, when my heart’s awake to God 
And all the world becomes His testimony, 


In you I most do see, in your brave spirit, 
Erect and certain, flashing deeds of light, 
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A pure jet from the fountain of all being, 
A scripture clearer than all else to read. 


And when belief was dead and God a myth, 
And the world seemed a wandering mote of evil, 
Endurable only by its impermanence, 

And all the planets perishable urns 

Of perished ashes, to you alone I clung 

Amid the unspeakable loneliness of the universe. 


IX 


W. H. DAVIES: A CASE OF DUAL 
PERSONALITY 


O divide Mr. Davies’ poetry into two separate sec- 
tions is to divide Mr. Davies himself, or at least 
to point out that he has a dual nature, each part of which 
is quite clearly defined and distinct from the other part. 
Most poets write several varieties of song, but with most 
poets these varieties are only those that are common to 
a single species. The differences are minor differences 
of medium or of style. With Mr. Davies, however, it 
is the far more important question of two unrelated spe- 
cies. There is no connection between his poems of the 
sights and sounds of the countryside and of its wild, inno- 
cent life, and of his poems about people, except the con- 
junction that exists in a dual personality. 

I may as well say frankly at the outset that to my 
mind practically the whole of Davies’ work that has any 
value is that which belongs to what may be called his 
pastoral poetry. It is indeed by a long way the larger 
half of his work; but there remains too much bulk about 
the remainder for anyone to ignore it even if he would 
like to do so. The trouble is not merely that his poems 


of this species are unpleasant, but that they are gener- 
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ally weak and that they are generally without beauty. 
Occasionally a dramatic point is made in them as in 
“Nell Barnes” who lived apart from her husband for 
three years and “led a wicked life,” whilst he “took his 
joy from other girls,” but who, when she no longer had 
the opportunity of meeting his scowl as she passed his 
shop, broke her heart and died for love. The story sets 
a strain upon belief, but it has poignancy. Again, the 
same thing is true of “The Little Ones” who were wait- 
ing expectantly on Christmas Eve for the presents which 
their parents should bring them from town. But the 
parents came home drunk and turned their children’s 
hearts to stone. 


No horse, no doll beside their bed, 
No sadder little ones could be; 

“We did some wrong,” said little Will— 
“We must have sinned,” sobbed Emily. 


In justice to Mr. Davies I have drawn attention to 
his two best poems of this sort. They are redeemed by 
pity; but only too often his pity is insulting—not be- 
cause it is patronising but because it is coarse. 

The poet appears to admit the impeachment and 
claims the right to be judged by his one good poem out 
of every hundred (his own computation) and acknowl- 
edges that the remaining ninety-nine— 


They’re not so pure as find their words 
In songs of childhood, flowers, and birds. 
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Partly no doubt Mr. Davies has left his proper lovely 
sphere for baser dust in response to taunts that he can 
write about nothing except “childhood, flowers and birds.” 
He is driven to break fresh ground; but instead of being 
content to justify himself, as he did in a recent poem— 


I hear men say: “This Davies has no depths, 
He writes of birds, of staring cows and sheep, 

And throws no light on deep eternal things”— 
And would they have me talking in my sleep— 


he attempts to prove that he can wander at will from the 
enclosure of his farm-yard. Fortunately he always re- 
turns from these lamentable excursions, but at a new 
incitement he ventures abroad again. 

Yet making all allowances, granting that a good deal 
of the work of which I complain has been done in reply 
to a challenge, it is quite certain that he is much too in- 
clined to seek obscenity, and that such obscenity repre- 
sents a streak in his character, the less admirable half 
of his dual personality. There have been many poems 
a great deal more gross than his ‘“Eldorado’s Gold”; it 
cannot be accurately described as bawdy; but its atmos- 
phere is more repulsive than that of the ordinary di- 
rectly bawdy poems. 


Servants shall carry me to bed, 
With holy awe, as I were dead. 
My bed so blown that it will shake 
With every little breath I take, 
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And float me into a soft slumber. 
Another maiden, of my number, 

Shall when I itch, with loving care, 
Scratch me when I have told, her where. 


Again to quote the conclusion of a poem entitled 
“Brothers”: a door is forced into a room where a sick 
man is supposed to lie— 


“T see a dead man here alive,” 
The old physician said. 

“For see the worms! ‘They bubble here 
In pools upon his flesh: 

They wag the beard that’s on his chin— 
This body is not fresh.” 


The last line contains a superfluous comment! The 
scene calls up a somewhat similar one in a Welsh story 
by Mr. Caradoc Evans, where a sheet is lifted from a 
body and maggots crawl over the decaying face. But 
whereas Mr. Caradoc Evans has written mainly with the 
object of denouncing the loathsome characteristics of his 
fellow-countrymen, Mr. Davies writes as a Welshman 
with no consciousness of indecency. 

A friend of mine, who is also a friend of Mr. Davies, 
told me, when I discussed this point with him, that 
though the poet will in conversation go on in a strain 
similar to that upon which I have just touched, he can 
very easily be switched off it. One word, and at it the 
admirable Davies awakes and catches fire and soars. 
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Give him the opportunity and he will become another 
man on the instant. It is with this new Davies that I 
am now concerned. Let the old Davies lie dead—minus 
the maggots! 

By coming to the other class of Mr. Davies’ poems 
we pass into a very different atmosphere. The skies 
are now crystalline and full of feathered music, as in a 
spring morning after rain. The evil ghosts of night have 
gone and a child is wandering in a lane plucking wild 
flowers and singing merrily. We hear the clearest and 
loveliest lyricism of our day and are glad. It would be 
unjust to ask for more from Mr. Davies than we ask 
from his “pleasant cuckoo—the simple bird that thinks 
two notes a song”—because his limited simplicity is in its 
degree perfection. He may chafe against his limita- 
tions; his readers will not. 

Mr. J. C. Squire in his amazing and amusing book of 
parodies writes some verses in the manner of this poet: 


I saw some sheep upon some grass, 
The sheep were fat, the grass was green, 
The sheep were white as clouds that pass, 
And greener grass was never seen; 
I thought, “Oh, how my bliss is deep, 
With such green grass and such fat sheep.” 


It is enough. “The sheep were fat, the grass was 
green”—this is all we know and all we need to know. 
These two simple notes suffice for his singing. 
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Sing for the sun your lyric, lark, 
Of twice ten thousand notes; 
Sing for the moon, you nightingales, 
Whose light shall kiss your throats; 
Sing, sparrows, for the soft, warm rain, 
To wet your feathers through; 
And, when a rainbow’s in the sky, 
Sing you, cuckoo—“Cuckoo!” 


In all such work the poet displays a tireless and de- 
lighted love for nature. His one ambition is to have 
time, as he says, to stand and stare. He is completely 
happy and, invoking joy and exorcising sadness (“in 
sweet invention thou art poor”) pours out an inexhaust- 
ible flood of song. ‘The secret of his fertility may be 
discovered in the poem “A Great Time,” for out of the 
same two elements as went to the making of the stanza 
I have just quoted, the rainbow and the cuckoo, he con- 
structs a new and a surprising melody. 


Sweet Chance, that led my steps abroad, 
Beyond the town, where wild flowers grow— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, 
How rich and great the times are now! 
Know, all ye sheep 
And cows, that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy rain— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again; 
May never come 
This side the tomb. 
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Nevertheless, this quality of silver simplicity is, even 
for Mr. Davies, not always possible of attainment. In 
every one of his nature lyrics there is some felicitous 
touch or phrase that is memorable; but though these 
lyrics are all short (so short that they rarely exceed 
twenty lines) not one in twenty is sustained from its 
beginning to its end. Time and again the first superb 
verse is succeeded by one that is by no means equal to 
it; in fact if I were to count the total number of en- 
tirely satisfactory poems I do not think that I would 
have to go much beyond the fingers of my two hands. 
But it would be ungrateful not to be satisfied with these 
few; and it would be ungracious to point out the cases 
where the initial excellence has not been maintained 
throughout, or the redundant lines that mar perfection. 
It is much more seemly to be thankful with tears for 
such an exquisitely lovely song as this:— 

Come, let us find a cottage, love, 

That’s green for half a mile around; 
To laugh at every grumbling bee, 

Whose sweetest blossom’s not yet found. 
Where many a bird shall sing for you, 

And in your garden build its nest: 
They'll sing for you as though their eggs 

Were lying in your breast, 

My love— 
Were lying warm in your soft breast. 


’Tis strange how men find time to hate, 
When life is all too short for love; 
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But we, away from our own kind, 

A different life can live and prove. 
And early on a summer’s morn, 

As I go walking out with you, 
We'll help the sun with our warm breath 

To clear away the dew, 

My love, 
To clear away the morning dew. 


That is from Davies’ last volume, Forty New Poems 
—by a long way his finest collection.* From Farewell 
to Poesy, which was published ten years ago, I take one 
almost but not quite as good. Mr. Davies has nothing 
more beautiful than these two pieces to show, nor are 
there any more beautiful poems of their kind in our lit- 


erature. 


It was the Rainbow gave thee birth 
And left thee all her lovely hues; 
And, as her mother’s name was Tears, 
So runs it in thy blood to choose 
For haunts the lonely pools, and keep 

In company with trees that weep. 


Go you and, with such glorious hues, 

Live with proud Peacocks in green parks; 
On lawns as smooth as shining glass, 

Let every feather show its marks; 
Get thee on boughs and clap thy wings 
Before the windows of proud kings. 


* Since I wrote this Mr. Davies has published The Captive Lion and 
Other Poems. 
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Nay, lovely Bird, thou art not vain; 
Thou hast no proud ambitious mind; 
I also love a quiet place 
That’s green, away from all mankind; 
A lonely pool, and let a tree 
Sigh with her bosom over me. 


As I have already remarked, Mr. Davies does not 
always succeed in producing work even approximating 
to his best. His hit-or-miss simplicity quite frequently 
falls wide of the mark. But there are also miracles of 
which to boast. The failures, however, are saved from 
contempt by the poet’s artless spontaneity. He sings 
not by deliberation but of necessity, for verse is the 
air he breathes and poetry has warmed his blood. If 
poetry should cease, he declares, all joy and the power 
of enjoyment would cease with it; then 


That toad’s dark life must be my own, 
Buried alive inside a stone. 


There appears to be very little danger of that hap- 
pening. Neither in quantity nor in quality is there any 
falling off; and Mr. Davies is still singing the same song 
over and over again, as uncontrollable, as rapturous and 
as fresh as the song of one of his beloved birds. This 
is the prime wonder of his work. It does not stale but 
grows fresher and sweeter than it has ever been before. 


xX 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE: AN EGOISTIC 
SCEPTIC 


R. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE is the only 

English poet who is a sceptic. By which I do 
not mean that all other English poets have been ortho- 
dox Christians (indeed very few have made any definite 
religious profession), but that all other English poets 
have lived by philosophies which had this at least in 
common—that they were positive if vague—whereas Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie lives by a philosophy that is 
negative. 

Coleridge muddled himself with German metaphysics, 
but he was not a sceptic. Shelley boasted of being an 
atheist, but he was not a sceptic. Swinburne adopted 
the title of Pagan, but he was not a sceptic. Even 
Davidson could only be written down formally as a ma- 
terialist; his intuitions inclined incorrigibly towards 
mysticism. Abercrombie stands apart from all these— 
doubting the existence of Truth, questioning whether 
Reason is serviceable to any other end save that of en- 
joyment. 

There is a sceptic who says that God may exist but is 
undiscoverable. There is a sceptic who denies the ex- 
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istence of God while affirming the existence of a discov- 
erable absolute Truth to which his denial bears a rela- 
tion. These are the simple sceptics. But the true, the 
complete, the subtle sceptic finds the notion of final, 
immutable absolute truth incredible. Such a sceptic is 
Mr. Abercrombie. 

Having given in his dialogue between “Science and the 
World” (where the objective reality of science is rudely 
treated), the familiar example of grains of sand taking 
pattern under the influence of music, he asserts that 
“This world of sand plus pattern exists nowhere but in 
the scope of man’s knowledge of his being, and exists 
only for that knowledge. . . . Man decides on the truths 
of your conclusive science by deciding whether he likes 
them or not: that is whether they shape in accordance 
with the inherent formality of his deep desires. ... 
You may be quite easy beforehand about the truth of 
your rhythmic world; it will be true enough for man, 
because he will certainly like it.” Reason has the 
ground cut from under its feet. 

It may be a sort of an explanation of the world to say 
that the world cannot be explained, or it is a useful sub- 
stitute for an explanation. Here is the inverted Nirvana 
of scepticism where bliss is to be found in the widening 
radius of the subjective, the sharpening of the edge of 
a delusive consciousness. I leave it at that for the mo- 
ment—to return to it later. It is only necessary to say 
at this point that Mr. Abercrombie’s metaphysics colours 
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his verse throughout, and that both the metaphysics and 
the verse are magnificent matters; but that in order to 
appreciate the one we must understand the other. 

In many ways Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie is one of 
the most interesting poets who have written in English. 
The profundity, power and flexibility of his thought 
mark him off from all his contemporaries, and indeed in 
these qualities he is only to be matched by two or three 
of our greatest poets. We are obliged to admire his 
gigantic intellectual force, and the range of his literary 
equipment. The star of his destiny has endowed him 
with nearly all the qualities that go to the make-up of 
supremacy—nearly all the qualities—all in fact except 
the most important, sympathy. A tragic punishment 
has fallen upon him. Because the thinker has made 
conscious desire the rock of his artistic philosophy, his 
feelings are atrophied. I suspect that it is because Mr. 
Abercrombie is aware of this disability that he has 
strained himself to breaking point, striving to conquer 
on the ground where he is most vulnerable. Because 
his emotions are chilly he recklessly spends his vast re- 
sources of metaphysics in order to try somehow to infuse 
them with warmth. 

The heroic attempt has failed. Mr. Abercrombie is 
not a great poet, but he has so much of the great poet in 
him that the greater philosopher succeeds in concealing 
his weakness. 

It is noteworthy that in a lyrical age Abercrombie is 
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almost alone among his contemporaries in his inability 
to write a lyric. It is not through want of trying. His 
overwhelming pride insists that he shall snatch the laurel. 
But he cannot wear it. We must admit, however, that 
some of his abortive lyrics contain exquisite lines. The 
best of these are to be found in Judith’s song before 
Holofernes— : 

Balkis was in her marble town. 

And shadow over the world came down. 

Whiteness of walls, towers and piers, 

That all day dazzled eyes to tears, 

Turned from being white-golden flame, 

And like the deep-sea blue became. 


And coming to a pool where trees 

Grew in double greeneries, 

Saw herself, as she went by 

The water, walking beautifully, 

And saw the stars shine in the glance 

Of her eyes, and her own fair countenance 
Passing, pale and wonderful, 

Across the night that filled the pool. 


I have carefully selected my quotation. These are 
the best lines of Lascelles Abercrombie’s best lyric, but 
the remainder do not come up to this level. Again, the 
central verse of Margaret’s song in “The New God”: 

Would now the tall swift mists could lay 
Their wet grasp on my hair 


And the great natures of the hills 
Round me friendly were— 
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though good is no better than hundreds of such verses 
that Mr. Drinkwater has written. And the finest lines 
of all occur in an otherwise poor poem, as its solitary but 
splendid touch of distinction— 


When Spring 
Loitering down wet woodways 
Treads it sauntering. 


This poverty in lyricism is of considerable importance, 
as it indicates a poverty in emotion which even the 
elaboration of Mr. Abercrombie’s dramatic work can 
barely conceal. For if we take the trouble to analyse 
the poet’s plays, we shall, I think, find that they may be 
more correctly classified as Speculative Dialogues. In 
almost every case a certain incident or set of incidents 
has been accepted to give a dramatic framework for 
what is to be set up. This framework is even covered by 
the philosopher with a number of sweet sounds and strik- 
ing images. But the result is not drama. Except for 
“Blind” and “The Adder,” and parts of “Judith,” Las- 
celles Abercrombie is not writing plays at all, but simply 
accepting the dramatic form for the sake of its conven- 
ience. In the first piece of Emblems of Love two men 
are standing at a barricade in some prehistoric twilight, 
waiting for the onslaught of the wolves. As a play it 
should obviously begin with the first rush of the wolves. 
That is just the point where it has to end. Even bar- 
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barians cannot discuss love and fight for their lives at the 
same time. 

As for Vashti she puts all her cards on the table, so to 
speak, with the first couple of sentences she utters. 
There is no movement, no life. The ideas are static. 

And where there is an exception to this rule we are 
given not drama but melodrama. We are asked to accept 
a girl who falls in love with the head of a rebel which 
she sees for the first time stuck upon a gate in Carlisle. 
I do not believe in her. Neither do I believe in the 
Methodist woodcutter who worships an adder which he 
keeps in a box because so long as that adder lives his 
own sins are safely contained within its body. Neither 
will I believe that such a man would murder his daugh- 
ter with a bite from the adder to prevent her possible se- 
duction by the dissolute son of a dreadful squire. All 
these plays contain fine writing, but they are constructed 
out of the rankest melodrama, else why should Judith 
feel herself so sullied by Ozia’s offer of marriage that 
she could cast herself to obscenities before Holofernes? 

The fact is that Lascelles Abercrombie has weaker 
dramatic inclinations than any other writer I can think 
of. He has no sympathy with his characters; and he 
goes on the principle that any old plot will do so long as 
it can be made to serve a philosophical purpose. 

This criticism, though I believe it to be generally cor- 
rect, is, I gladly acknowledge, incorrect if applied to any 
one of two or three particular instances. And this large 
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admission falls with special force to that very remark- 
able play “The Sale of St. Thomas.” It is not a play 
that could be acted (to do Mr. Abercrombie justice only 
“The Adder” was written for stage production); it is 
hardly more than a dialogue; but it cannot be dismissed as 
I have already dismissed some pieces of external similarity 
to it as a Speculative Dialogue. ‘The poet is interested 
in his characters. There are thrilling moments in the 
play, whose whole movement is psychological, within the 
soul of St. Thomas. The sea captain, the foil of the 
apostle, is vividly drawn. We can taste the quality of 
his grim humour and his relish over the hesitations of the 
Saint, whose plausible argument against trusting mer- 
chandise so precious as the gospel to the Indian seas, 
whose recognition of the magnitude of his task and of his 
insufficient powers receive their final answer in a noble 
passage of poetry from “The Stranger” who is the Lord 
of Apostles. 


Now, Thomas, know thy sin. It was not fear; 
Easily may a man crouch down for fear, 

And yet rise up on firmer knees, and face 

The hailing storm of the world with graver courage. 
But prudence, prudence is the deadly sin, 

And one that groweth deep into a life, 

With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 
For this refuses faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature; shrewdly bringeth all 

Their inspiration of strange eagerness 

To a judgment bought by safe experience; 
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Narrows desire into the scope of thought. 
But it is written in the heart of man, 

Thou shalt no larger be than thy desire. 
Thou must not therefore stoop thy spirit’s sight 
To pore only within the candle-gleam 

Of conscious wit and reasonable brain; 

But search into the sacred darkness lying 
Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast, 
Measureless fate, full of the power of stars, 
The outer noiseless heavens of thy soul. 

Keep thy desire closed in the room of light 
The labouring fires of thy mind have made, 
And thou shalt find the vision of thy spirit 
Pitifully dazzled to so shrunk a ken, 

There are no spacious puissances about it. 
But send desire often forth to scan 

The immense night which is thy greater soul; 
Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it 
Into impossible things, unlikely ends; 

And thou shalt find thy knowledgeable desire 
Grow large as all the regions of thy soul, 
Whose firmament doth cover the whole of Being 
And of created purpose reach the ends. 


I shall have something to say about these words of 
Christ, before I conclude this article. For the present 
I leave them to point out of what excellent blank verse 
Mr. Abercrombie is capable. He has grave faults, a 
deliberate stiffness at times, a determination, it would ap- 
pear, to make the reader break his neck to discover how 
the lines scan. These lines are never without vigour, 
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but they are frequently unnecessarily rocky, not easy to 
be traversed. To pick out a haphazard example: 
“Tawny or purple, green, scarlet or blue” seems to have 
been twisted into awkwardness for the mere sake of 
being difficult. It would have done quite as well in the 
smoother, “Tawny or purple, scarlet, green or blue.” 

At its best, however, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s 
blank verse is astoundingly good. The awkwardness of 
which the reader may legitimately complain turns into 
accomplished dignity, made manifest in masterly power. 
The late Edward Thomas did not hesitate to assert that 
“there is only one English dramatist who has gone be- 
yond this poet in making blank verse, the march or leap 
or stagger or crawl or hesitation of the syllables cor- 
respond to varying emotions with thrilling delicacy.” 
That is, at all events, an interesting judgment, and 
those who may wish to contest it could hardly deny that 
Mr. Abercrombie often manages to get out of blank 
verse an energy of rhythm that is peculiarly his own. 
A great number of passages might be quoted by way of 
illustration. These lines from the play “Judith” will do 
as well as any. 


There are no words may turn this deed to song: 
Praise cannot reach it. Only with such din, 
Unmeasured yelling exultation, can 

Astonishment speak of it. In me, just now, 
Thought was the figure of a god, firm standing, 
A dignity like carved Egyptian stone; 


ae 
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Thou like a blow of fire hast splinter’d it; 
It is abroad like powder in a wind, 
Or like heapt shingle in a furious tide, 
Thou having roused the ungovernable waters 
My mind is built amidst, a dangerous tower. 
My spirit therein dwelling, so overwhelmed 
In joy or fear, disturbance without name, 
Out of the rivers it is fallen in 
Can snatch no substance it may shape to words 
Answerable to thy prowess and thy praise. 
‘ We are all abasht by thee, and only know 
To worship thee with shouts and astounded passion. 


In conclusion, I return to the philosophy of this poet, 
because that philosophy is worked out so elaborately 
through poem and play and is of too obvious an impor- 
tance to be ignored. It would take too long to analyse the 
poems and plays until we discovered in each their cen- 
tral notion that Truth is not the end of man but a means 
to man’s enjoyment and to the widening of his conscious- 
ness, but we may take one sample case. Truth is not 
even relative, Mr. Abercrombie says in effect, be- 
cause a relative implies an absolute Truth. But what 
may be accepted as Truth is anything that delights the 
spirit’s intellectual lust. This is the idea of the whole 
of “The Sale of St. Thomas.” He is condemned by 
his Lord for “refusing faith in the unknown powers 
within man’s nature”; but he is not condemned because 
he refuses faith in the whole point of his apostolate— 
that known power outside man’s nature. He is told— 
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not to carry the gospel to India—but to explore his 
“knowledgeable desire.” 

This brings me to remark that I was once reproved for 
an essay on mystical poetry in which I called Mr. Aber- 
crombie an “egoistic sceptic.” It would be well for me 
to explain that I used the term not abusively but by way 
of definition. It is only the limitation of space that pro- 
hibits me from quoting page after page of what I venture 
to think is Lascelles Abercrombie’s ablest book, his 
Speculative Dialogues, in triumphant proof of my defi- 
nition’s accuracy. Here the content of his metaphysics 
is boiled down, and so made accessible. What I mean 
by “egoistic sceptic” will be made clear and, I hope, be 
justified if I bring forward instead the climax of ‘The 
Fool’s Adventure,” which is taken from Interludes and 
Poems. 


Seeker 
With sullen wrong, Thus has Sin done with life, 
Beseech thee, pen him close, far off, O Lord. 


Within 
That would be hard to do. 
Seeker 


Yet surely thou 
Hatest this foul-toucht grimly Sin? 


Within 
Sometimes 
Full bitterly I hate him, and sometimes 
He is my friend. 


a 
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Seeker 
: O my hurt soul, thy friend? 
But thou hast power over him? 


Within 
It may be. 
Seeker 
And good and bad, these are thy mongery? 


Within 
They are, as I have said. 


Seeker 
None else controls them? 


Within 
None else controls or portions Good and Bad. 


Seeker 
Then thou art God? 


Within 
Ay, many call me so. 


And yet, though words were never large enough 
To take me made, I have a better name. 


Seeker 
Then truly, who art thou? 
Within 
I am Thy Self. 


XI 


LAURENCE BINYON: A PROPHET 
WITHOUT A GOD 


HIS is a day of small things exquisitely done. In 
almost every field of art we see an enormous tech- 
nical improvement combined with a poverty of concep- 
tion. In point of construction clever modern novels are 
infinitely superior to the works of Dickens or Thackeray; 
and are not nearly so interesting. The modern painter 
knows a hundred times more about painting than Fra 
Angelico ever knew; but he does not know (it is, I grant, 
a comparatively unimportant detail) how to make a pic- 
ture as good as Fra Angelico’s. 

We are suffering from an exceedingly subtle form of 
pride which has resulted (as pride always does result) 
in a heresy. And the current heresy is that of orig- 
inality. A modern poet must not write an ode to a 
nightingale, because Keats has queered that pitch. Or 
on the skylark, because Shelley long ago got up early 
in the morning. A modern poet is limited in subject 
and all the fine feathers of the fine birds send him off 
to celebrate the crow or the cassowary. Because of the 
profuse strains of unpremeditated art, the strains of pre- 


meditated art cannot be profuse. The modern poet must 
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be original and (heaven help him!) there is so little to 
be original about. 

Hence we are given slight things charmingly executed, 
little lyrics about evanescent emotions. The age of the 
epic has passed; the age of the pastiche has arrived. 
Contemporary verse is compelled to be sensitive rather 
than impassioned, for the simple reason that passions 
are old-fashioned. 

There are, of course, some exceptions to this rule. 
One exception is the poem which I venture to think the 
highest achievement of any living writer, Mr. Chester- 
ton’s Epic-Ballad of King Alfred. Mr. Laurence Bin- 
yon’s work is another, not because Mr. Binyon writes 
long poems (as a matter of fact he rarely does) but be- 
cause he is one of the few poets who has dared to take 
upon himself the ancient prophetic office of the bard. 
He has deliberately chosen splendid themes and a style 
of dignity, and though he is as sensitive as most of his 
fellow craftsmen, he is not ashamed to give the rein to 
imagination. He finds his subject and rejoices in the 
unconquerable soul of man. 

It is really a question of breadth rather than of length, 
and there is a spacious quality even about his trifles. 
Both of the two complete, diminutive poems I am about 
to quote might have been passages that formed parts of 
an ode. 


O world, be nobler, for her sake! 
If she but knew thee what thou art, 
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What wrongs are borne, what deeds are done 
In thee, beneath thy daily sun, 

Know’st thou not that her tender heart 
For pain and very shame would break? 
O world, be nobler, for her sake! 


This comes so near to being a triolet that one can ap- 
propriately apply to it Mr. Austin Dobson’s complaint 
(though in a different sense to that in which he made it), 
“T intended an ode and it turned out a triolet.” 

Again, in “The Little Dancers,” one of the pieces in- 
cluded in London Visions, the odic note is distinctly 
heard. It is purely objective and pictorial and self-suf- 
ficient. But it suggests a larger scheme into which it 
should fit. 


Lonely, save a few faint stars, the sky 

Dreams; and lonely, below, the little street 

Into its gloom retires, secluded and shy. 
Scarcely the dumb roar enters this soft retreat; 
And all is dark, save where come flooding rays 
From a tavern window; there, to the brisk measure 
Of an organ that down in an alley merrily plays, 
Two children, all alone and no one by, 

Holding their tattered frocks, through an airy maze 
Of motion, lightly threaded with nimble feet, 
Dance sedately: face to face they gaze, 

Their eyes shining, grave with perfect pleasure. 


Laurence Binyon presents a comparatively common- 
place figure when set beside some of his brilliant con- 
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temporaries; but he has won his place among them by 
solid talent and industry. He lacks the glamour of de la 
Mare and Yeats, the charm of Hodgson or Belloc or 
Davies, the mysticism of Chesterton and Williams, the 
delicacy of Alice Meynell and the intellectual force of 
Abercrombie. He has neither the tang of Squire nor 
the interest of Masefield. Nevertheless, he is perhaps 
the best balanced of living poets; one of the least strik- 
ing, it may be, but upon the whole one of the most sat- 
isfactory. His work is architecturally well designed and 
well built—and possesses the beauty of unity where other 
writers depend upon the beauty of detail. But the beau- 
tiful details are there, though they are not obtruded 
upon our notice. They are never merely decorative, like 
the “poetic” passages in The Daffodil Fields; they 
are carved out of the material in which Mr. Binyon 
works. Many instances could be given; I will give a 
few. There is that tender picture of the gipsy child in 
“Whitechapel High Road,” sleeping upon a sack amid 
the light and noise of a cheap-jack market. There is 
the sower in the “French Eastern Front”: 


The immemorial gesture of Man confiding 
To Earth, that restores tenfold in a season’s gliding. 


There are the flower-sellers in the aptly named London 
Visions with their baskets by St. Martin’s church— 


And lo! all new and green 
Spring for me had entered the stony street. 
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and, to take a final example, there is that exquisitely nat- 
ural touch in “Thunder on the Downs”— 


And sweet the rose floats on the arching briar’s 
Green fountain, sprayed with delicate frail fires. 


These are, as I have said, details, and like all Mr. Bin- 
yon’s architectural details should not be extracted from 
the complete design to which they cohere. If I have 
_extracted them it is because the complete designs are on 
too large a scale to display here, and also because some- 
body may be encouraged to study the excellent whole 
through having had the excellence of the parts pointed 
out to him. The same reason must suffice for my quot- 
ing only the slowly rising crescendo of “The Statues,” 
one of the finest poems of our generation. 


Since first the chisel in her hand 
Necessity the sculptor, took, 

And in her spacious meaning planned 
These forms, and that eternal look; 


These foreheads, moulded from afar, 
These soft, unfathomable eyes, 
Gazing from darkness, like a star; 
These lips, whose grief is to be wise. 


As from the mountain marble rude 
The growing statue rises fair, 

She from immortal patience hewed 
The limbs of ever-young despair. 
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There is no bliss so new and dear, 
It hath not them far-off allured. 

All things that we have yet to fear 
They have already long endured. 


Nor is there any sorrow more 
Than hath ere now befallen these 
Whose gaze is as an opening door 
On wild interminable seas. 


P) 


“The Statues” can be turned to again and again, for 
at every fresh examination something new can be dis- 
covered to be admired. Though it is perfectly lucid— 
indeed it is crystal in its clarity—the thought is so pro- 
found that it is not easily apprehended instantly. Here 
the nobility, which is Mr. Binyon’s most characteristic 
mark, is fired with passion. But it must be confessed 
that elsewhere he is able, when passion fails him or when 
passion brings insufficient aid, to be noble somewhat 
solemnly, laboriously and self-consciously. The prophet 
is not always inspired. Even when the coal is laid upon 
his lips, however, he is not always listened to as he 
should be. Great odes are rather repelling to an age 
which has grown weary of making a prolonged and strong 
mental exertion. So instead of citing the loftier invoca- 
tion of England in “Thunder on the Downs,” I choose 
these easier, because more lyrical, lines: 

By those great spirits burning high 
In our home’s heaven, that shall be stars 


To shine, when all is history 
And rumour of old, idle wars; 
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By all those hearts which proudly bled 
To make this rose of England red; 
The living, the triumphant dead; 


By all who suffered and stood fast 
That Freedom might the weak uphold, 
And in men’s ways of wreck and waste 
Justice her awful flower unfold; 

By all who out of grief and wrong 

In passion’s art of noble song 

Made Beauty to our speech belong— 


i) 


Again (before we pass to other matters) I would like 
to quote from the volume that holds Mr. Binyon’s war 
poetry, The Four Years. It is a permanent enrichment 
of the race, for it is marred by no petty rancour or pride 
or despair. This collection may well be taken out of 
that immense heap of verse which the Four Years called 
forth as the best and most representative expression of 
the spirit of courage and self-sacrifice of the time. And 
so, I give these stanzas from the great ode sung “For 
the Fallen”’: 


Solemn the drums thrill: Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation 

And a glory that shines upon our tears. 


They went with songs to the battle, they were young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 

They were staunch to the end against odds uncounted, 
They fell with their faces to the foe. 
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They shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 

We will remember them. 


I have drawn attention to the persistent odic quality 
of Mr. Binyon’s work, even in his slightest lyrics. It 
is a quality, as we have seen in such a piece as “The 
Little Dancers,” that is intimately human, for the poet’s 
intellect is delighted not only by abstractions but by the 
familiar sights of his city and the familiar faces of his 
fellows. He keeps close to earth and to the children of 
earth. 

There is about him, too, a certain grave and gracious 
humility—perhaps not that abandoned personal humility 
which is the secret of Christian mysticism—but of that 
dignified humility which can be most exactly covered by 
the word modesty, that is by natural rather than super- 
natural humility. Laurence Binyon is the least subjec- 
tive, the most objective of poets. He is never his own 
theme, because he is forever looking with delighted eyes 
at the external world. This largely explains his lack 
of charm, for though the egotistical people who are ab- 
sorbed by their own moods are insufferably tiresome, 
those who abase themselves for rapturous joy are obliged 
to explain themselves in order to glorify God. 

It is difficult to discover in Mr. Binyon any conscious- 
ness of God. The nobility of his soul should be the 
occasion of gratitude in us, but it is a pagan nobility. 
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He is modest, but he has never abased himself; neither 
(and in consequence) has he ever experienced rapture. 

“Surely,” somebody will exclaim, “all this, even if true, 
is at variance with the prophetic office upon which the 
critic has been laying so much stress!” By no means. 
A prophet may be and generally is the mouthpiece of 
God; but it is quite possible for a man to display many 
of the marks of a religious prophet though without any 
religious impulse. And Laurence Binyon uses authori- 
tative language and speaks with passion because he feels 
himself to be the mouthpiece of the soul of Man. His 
lack of relationship with God is his misfortune; our 
good fortune is to hear his sonorous singing. 

It would not be just to leave Mr. Binyon without men- 
tioning some of his lyrics, though these, both in number 
and importance, constitute that part of his work which 
is of lesser significance than that with which I have al- 
ready dealt. 


High woods, heron-haunted 
Rose, changed, as we rounded 
Old hills greenly mounded, 
To meadows enchanted— 


That and the whole poem in which it occurs seems to me 
admirable in its direct pictorial objectivity. There are 
some who cavil at this method, dubbing it a “catalogue,” 
but I am not of their fellowship. The finely executed 
“In Misty Blue” is also of this scorned catalogue class. 
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In misty blue the lark is heard 

Above the silent homes of men; 

The bright-eyed thrush, the little wren, 
The yellow-billed sweet-voiced blackbird 
Mid sallow blossoms blond as curd 

Or silver oak boughs, carolling 

With happy throat from tree to tree, 
Sing into light this morn of spring 

That sang my dear love home to me. 


Be starry, buds of clustered white, 
Around the dark waves of her hair! 
The young fresh glory you prepare 

Is like my ever-fresh delight 

When she comes shining on my sight 
With meeting eyes, with such a cheek 
As colours fair like flushing tips 

Of shoots, and music ere she speaks 
Lies in the wonder of her lips. 


Airs of the morning, breathe about 
Keen faint scents of the wild wood side 
From thickets where primroses' hide 
Mid the brown leaves of winter’s rout. 
Chestnut and willow, beacon out 

For joy of her, from far and nigh, 
Your English green on English hills: 
Above her head, song-quivering sky, 
And at her feet the daffodils. 


Because she breathed, the world was more, 
And breath a finer soul to use, 
And life held lovelier hopes to choose: 
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But O, today my heart brims o’er, 

Earth glows as from a kindled core, 

Like shadows of diviner things 

Are hill and cloud and flower and tree— 
A splendour that is hers and spring’s,— 
The day my love came home to me. 


If this is admitted to be a catalogue, we must also add 
that the prophets major and minor (especially the 
major) were inveterate makers of catalogues. A great 
number of the psalms are composed in this way. Lau- 
rence Binyon is in the best of all company, for, as every- 
body knows, when the Lord answered Job from out the 
whirlwind He entirely confined Himself to making a list 
of His own astounding accomplishments. 


XII 


JOHN MASEFIELD: THE MILDNESS OF 
MURDER 


R. MASEFIELD has produced a larger and more 
varied body of work than has any other modern 
English poet, and this fact prohibits even that slight 
amount of detailed criticism being given to him that the 
other subjects of this series have received. The most 
general discussion in a short article of a writer who has 
written so many books of poetry becomes impossible 
unless I limit the field of argument in some way; and 
as, in my opinion, his plays, though they include such 
fine performances as The Tragedy of Nan, The Faithful, 
Good Friday and Pompey the Great, are the least con- 
siderable portion of his work, I propose not to treat of 
them here. We are still left with half a dozen volumes 
of lyrics and as many verse-novels upon our hands, which 
are in consequence as full as they conveniently can be. 
At the outset I would like to remark that John Mase- 
field is by a long way the most popular of my group of 
poets, though there are several among them whose sales 
are by no means small. Indeed it would not surprise 
me to learn that his public is larger than that enjoyed by 
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the other eleven of my English group put together; and 
if I do not agree with the disgruntled persons who (re- 
membering John Oxenham’s disposal of a million copies 
of his vapid effusions) believe that poetic success is in 
inverse proportion to its merit, it is probably safe enough 
to say that Mr. Masefield is not always admired for what 
is most admirable in him. 

On the other hand, many critics exalt the books of 
lyrics for the purpose of setting off their depreciation of 
Mr. Masefield’s later and more characteristic work. It 
is very difficult to give a true value to such stories as 
The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow in the Bye Street, 
The Daffodil Fields and Dauber, but it would be begging 
the question to talk volubly and at length on Ballads and 
Poems so as to avoid facing the problem presented by 
the extraordinary narrative pieces upon which John 
Masefield’s vogue rests. Accordingly I shall merely ob- 
serve in passing that lyrics such as “Beauty” and “Twi- 
light” have a charm that belongs peculiarly to their au- 
thor, but that neither they nor any other similar things 
in the early books, nor the ballad “Christmas at Sea” 
which I am about to quote as an example, would be able, 
splendid as they are, to bring, of themselves alone, this 
poet into my list of the twelve leading poets of the day. 


A wind is nestling “south and soft,” 

' Cooing a quiet country tune, 

The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghostly in the moon. 
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Unquiet ripples lisp and purr, 
A block there pipes and chirps i’ the sheave, 
The wheel-ropes jar, the reef-points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve. 


The hushed sea seems to hold her breath, 
And o’er the giddy swaying spars, 

Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright with stars. 


Dear God, they shone in Palestine 
Like this, and yon pale moon serene 

Looked down among the lowing kine: 
On Mary and the Nazarene. 


The angels called from deep to deep, 
The burning heavens felt the thrill, 

Startling the flocks of silly sheep, 
And lonely shepherds on the hill. 


To-night beneath the dripping bows, 
Where flashing bubbles burst and throng, 
The bow-wash murmurs and sighs and soughs 
A message from the angels’ song. 


The moon goes nodding down the west, 
The drowsy helmsman strikes the bell; 
Rex Judeorum natus est. 
I charge you, brothers, sing Nowell, 
Rex Judeorum natus est. 


Before leaving Mr. Masefield’s lyric poetry I must 
point out that its dominant note is a hunger for beauty. 
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No one else mentions the word “beauty” so often as John 
Masefield. In good poems and bad it is continually 
cropping up, like King Charles’ head. It is the incessant 
wistful preoccupation of the singer, who seeks for it 
not with passion, but with a heart-broken gentleness. 
He came in his maturity to dabble his hands in pools of 
blood, but in these early poems he lived and moved and 
had his being in nothing nearer to murder than the turn 
of a twilit road or the smile of a child. 

This is an important point to remember, for it will help 
us to understand the terrible tales that followed this first 
phase. Amid the grimmest scenes of lust or hate the 
poet looks up every now and then to the quiet woods 
among the silent hills. Beauty haunts him and, con- 
science-stricken, the artist catches hold of it violently to 
introduce it into his thieves’ kitchen. The result is, of 
course, that his beautiful passages have the appear- 
ance of being merely decorative, of being stuck on. Un- 
kind people suppose that Mr. Masefield in the middle 
of a description of revolting horrors suddenly cries out, 
“God bless my soul! I haven’t written any poetry for 
at least two pages. Come, I’d better drag in a few stars 
or water lilies.” The fact may be more truly stated by 
saying that Mr. Masefield cannot help being a poet and 
that he cannot escape his first-love of beauty. This is 
also the probable explanation of his predilection for weak 
endings. This is why he sends the mother of the exe- 
cuted boy in The Widow in the Bye Street into the fields 
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of clover to plait basil into her hair—not because it 
would relieve her feelings but because it relieved the 
poet’s. 

To begin with the more obvious because the more 
mechanical qualities of John Masefield’s work, we must 
note that though in his first verse novel, The Everlasting 
Mercy, as in one of his last, Reynard the Fox, rhym- 
ing couplets are used throughout, his favourite form is 
that stanza which Chaucer adopted in the Prioress’ Tale 
and elsewhere. In The Daffodil Fields this is varied by 
a twelve-syllable final line; but normally Mr. Masefield’s 
stanza is strictly Chaucerian. His skill in this form is 
immense; and the form has the advantage of giving 
ample opportunity for padding. Having selected his 
rhyme scheme he can introduce practically any remark 
between the first and the last of the seven lines, whose 
purpose is to hold the internal five lines rigidly together. 
This is the method of structure: 


So there was bacon then, at night, for supper 
In Bye Street there, where he and mother stay; 
And boots they had, not leaky in the upper, 
And room rent ready on the settling day; 

And beer for poor old mother, worn and grey, 
And fire in frost; and in the widow’s eyes 

It seemed the Lord had made earth paradise. 


In Dauber Mr. Masefield puts an effect of the sea 
rolling and washing into the tale by a cunning metrical 
device. 
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They stood there by the rail while the swift ship 

Tore on out of the tropics, straining her sheets, 

Whitening her trackway to a milky strip, 

Dim with green bubbles and twisted water-meets, 

Her clacking tackle tugged at pins and cleats, 

Her great sails bellied stiff, her great masts leaned: 

They watched how the seas struck her and burst and 
greened. 


It is true that he forgets to keep up this rolling effect, but 
he comes back to it at intervals—for though Mr. Mase- 
field is a careless he is a consummate writer. He does 
not feel the least scruple in making his verb the colloquial 
“stay” instead of “stayed” in the first of the two stanzas 
I have just cited. For the sake of a rhyme he will per- 
petrate any literary crime; even where rhymes are not 
at stake he will fill up a line with so slovenly a repetition 
as “Grinning, the barmaids grinned above the window 
grating”; he will take any liberty wherever he pleases; 
but also whenever he pleases he can show himself a mas- 
ter of technique. 

Mr. Masefield, moreover, seems to go out of his way 
to be coarse—I am not alluding to his habit of profanity 
—hbut simply to such unnecessary passages as, 


From three long hours of gin and smokes, 
And two girls’ breaths and fifteen blokes’, 
A warmish night, and windows shut, 
The room stank like a fox’s gut. 


This leads me to say that though Masefield’s realism 
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is extraordinarily vivid it is extraordinarily unreal. Be- 
cause he is shocked by reality he shrinks from it. He 
sees everything with startling distinctness—and just as 
startling a distortion. Take his use of the adjective 
“bloody,” of which he is inordinately fond. I venture to 
say that almost invariably he uses it in the wrong place. 
If Mr. Masefield frequented pubs instead of describing 
them he would have learned that nobody would ever 
say 

“Tl bloody him a bloody fix, 

I'll bloody burn his bloody ricks.” 


“Tl bloody well burn his bloody ricks”—perhaps; but 
not as The Everlasting Mercy has it. 

The trouble with Mr. Masefield is his complete lack 
of humour. He observes everything and remembers 
everything that he observed. He is full of strange unex- 
pected detail. He gets hold of all the sticks in the world, 
but he gets hold of a great many at the wrong end. He 
has no sense of proportion, no faculty for satire, no sense 
of the ridiculous. This is highly readable: 


A dozen more were in their glories 

With laughs and smokes and smutty stories; 
And Jimmy joked and took his sup 

And sang his song of “Up, come up.” 
Jane brought the bowl of stewing gin 
And poured the egg and lemon in, 

And whisked it up and served it out 
While bawdy questions went about. 
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Jack chucked her chin, and Jim accost her 
With bits out of the “Maid of Gloster.” 
And fifteen arms went round her waist. 
(And then men ask, Are Barmaids chaste?) 


but it sends everyone with a sense of fun into shouts of 
merriment that the poet never intended to provoke. And 
yet it is a comparatively mild instance of Mr. Masefield’s 
innocence of irony. I could have chosen far more out- 
rageous examples had I dared. 

This atrophy has its own compensations and is part 
of his power in other directions; for in solemn uncon- 
sciousness of peril he ventures to descend into the abyss 
of bathos without losing his head or breaking his neck, 
as he must infallibly do had he any perception of the 
ludicrous. When, however, John Masefield lets his rich 
imagination have its head as in The Daffodil Fields, or 
writes of what he knows to the bone, the sea, his other 
gifts compensate many times over for his lack of humour, 
as this passage, telling of the spreading of the storm can- 
vas in the Dauber, makes evident. 


Cursing they came; one, kicking out behind, 
Kicked Dauber in the mouth, and one below 
Punched at his calves; the futtock-shrouds inclined, 
It was a perilous path for one to go. 

“Up, Dauber, up!” A curse followed a blow. 

He reached the top and gasped, then on, then on. 
And one voice yelled “Let go!” and one “All gone! ” 


__—— 
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Fierce clamberers, some in oilskins, some in rags, 
Hustling and hurrying up, up the steep stairs. 
Before the windless sails were blown to flags, 

And whirled like dirty birds athwart great airs, 

Ten men in all, to get this mast of theirs 

Snugged to the gale in time. “Up, Damn you, run!” 
The mizzen topmast head was safely won. 


“Lay out!” the Bosun yelled. The Dauber laid 
Out on the yard, gripping the yard, and feeling 
Sick at the mighty space of air displayed 

Below his feet, where mewing birds were wheeling, 
A giddy fear was on him; he was reeling. 

He bit his lip half through, clutching the jack. 
A cold sweat glued the shirt upon his back. 


The yard was shaking, for a brace was loose. 

He felt that he would fall; he clutched, he bent, 
Clammy with natural terror to the shoes 

While idiotic promptings came and went. 

Snow fluttered on a wind-flaw and was spent; 

He saw the water darken. Someone yelled, 

“Frap it; don’t stay to furl! Hold on!” He held. 


Darkness came down—half darkness—in a whirl; 
The sky went out, the waters disappeared. 

He felt a shocking pressure of blowing hurl 

The ship upon her side. The darkness speared 

At her with wind; she staggered, she careered, 
Then down she lay. The Dauber felt her go; 

He saw his yard tilt downwards. Then the snow 
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Whirled all about—dense, multitudinous, cold— 
Mixed with the wind’s one devilish thrust and shriek, 
Which whiffled out men’s tears, deafened, took hold, 
Flattening the flying drift against the cheek. 

The yards buckled and bent, man could not speak, 
The ship lay on her broadside; the wind’s sound 

Had devilish malice at having got her downed. 


I have dealt with Mr. Masefield’s literary methods, and 
have indicated what seems to me to be their most notable 
marks. What of the hidden philosophy of which these 
are the manifestation? I am sorry to say that John 
Masefield is (without knowing it) a Calvinist. The 
Japanese interested him enough to make him write The 
Faithful because of their heathen fatalism. Pompey the 
Great attracted him because of Roman stoicism. And 
the crucifixion is depicted'in Good Friday as a horrible 
murder which was the inevitable result of a blind and 
bitter determinism. Fate, for Mr. Masefield, not Provi- 
dence, rules the world; though like all Calvinists he 
confuses Providence with Fate. He comments in The 
Everlasting Mercy— 


Our Fates are strange and no one knows his; 
Our lovely Saviour Christ disposes. 


The sage prophecies of the boy in Rosas— 


But this bright child is fated to such crime 
As will make mark a bloody smear on time. 
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The dying father in The Daffodil Fields cried— 


“Our secret sins take body in our sons, 
To haunt our age with what we put aside. 
I was a devil for the women once. 
He is as I was. Beauty like the sun’s; 
Within, all water; minded like the moon. 
Gonow. Isinned. Idie. I shall be punished soon”— 


and The Story of The Widow in the Bye Street hung on 
the chance decision of whether an old woman should go 
into a public house for a glass of beer or pass it by and 
walk into a field. But the element of chance in her 
action is denied. And she cannot make a choice. It is 
Fate that moves her will. 


She turned and left the inn, and took the path 
And “Brother Life, you lose,” said Brother Death, 
“Even as the Lord of all appointed hath 

In this great miracle of blood and breath.” 

He doeth all things well as the book saith, 

He bids the changing stars fulfil their turn, 

His hand is on us when we least discern. 


It is not without significance that the scenes of Mr. 
Masefield’s stories are laid in the lands by the Welsh 
Border. I do not know if Mr. Masefield’s blood is 
Welsh; his spirit belongs to that strange people whose 
very Methodists are Calvinistic Methodists. From his 
clear and cruel creed comes the philosophy which can 
make an artist, who is by nature a mild and melancholy 
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man, identify the devil with God; for these evil tales of 
lust and murder and hate working out in the bone re- 
ceive the comment: “It is Fate; it is the will of God.” 

The English are coarse, but they are not coarse in the 
way that Mr. Masefield’s Englishmen are coarse. They 
are profane, if by profanity is meant the simple and sym- 
bolic use of the word “bloody”; but they are not profane 
in the Masefieldian manner. They are not cruel; and if 
in justice to John Masefield we admit that he does not 
depict them as cruel, he cannot be acquitted from de- 
picting them as held in the hand of a determinism which 
his cruel religion will not allow him to call cruel. 

A qualification must be allowed in the case of his last 
book, Reynard the Fox.* It goes by in a breathless 
gallop from start to finish; and its pictures of the coun- 
try, its brilliant portrait sketches of the people taking 
part in the hunt and its account of the run make it the 
most English of all Mr. Masefield’s poems. It is, like 
all Mr. Masefield’s stories, astonishingly vivid. Unlike 
the other stories it approximates to England . . . But 
John Masefield is, I sadly suspect, a Welshman who has 
wandered across the border. 

* Since this was written Right Royal has come out. What I have 


said of Reynard the Fox is true of the later book, though it was 
slovenly written. 


PART II 
THE AMERICAN POETS 


I 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON: 
A HUMORIST WHO CANNOT LAUGH 


AM acutely conscious that any opinion I am press- 
ing on contemporary poetry will in all probabil- 
ity come to be regarded, like a large number of similar 
opinions expressed in the past, as a curious illustration 
of the insufficiency of criticism—that is if it is ever 
remembered. The one grain of consolation in such a 
thought is that the most egregious of errors occurred 
when the critic took it upon himself to condemn. His 
rash praise the world is willing to excuse, crediting the 
heart with what the head lacks. Thus we are much 
more horrified by Jeffrey’s undervaluation of Words- 
worth than by Coleridge’s overvaluation of Bowles. So 
that if I should be convicted of bad judgment in setting 
Edwin Arlington Robinson at the head of the poets 
America has produced I am fairly confident that my 
crime will be lightly dismissed on the ground of the en- 
thusiasm of youth. 

I do not praise Robinson, however, to be on the safe 
side—God knows I have given enough hard knocks and 
taken enough risks in this book—but because I believe 
that Robinson merits the praise I give him. I confess 
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that I am not absolutely sure that he is a better poet 
than Whitman or Poe; though I think he is: I am abso- 
lutely sure that he is a better poet than Bryant, Lanier, 
Lowell, Longfellow or Whittier. My rashness is tenta- 
tive. I need say no more in its defence. 

Miss Amy Lowell in her extremely interesting analysis 
of Mr. Robinson’s work in Tendencies in Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry misses the clue to it. She actually picks up 
the clue only to throw it away! For having quoted the 
concluding lines of “Isaac and Archibald”: 


Isaac and Archibald have gone their way 

To the silence of the loved and well-forgotten. 
I knew them, and I may have laughed at them; 
But there’s a laughter that has honor in it, 


And I have no regret for light words now. 
Rather I think sometimes they may have made 
Their sport of me;—but they would not do that, 
They were too old for that. They were old men, 
And I may laugh at them because I knew them 


—she remarks: “Does the poet really laugh? Assuredly 
not, laughter is the one emotion he has not at command.” 
In the sense that Robinson never experiences or pro- 
vokes the physical explosion of laughter (often the 
crackling of thorns under the pot) this is no doubt true. 
In a deeper sense it is utterly untrue. The emotion of 
laughter is the root of everything Robinson writes. 
Other poets have their ironic moods; with this poet irony 
is the essence of his character. To him “God’s humour is 
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the music of the spheres,” and the wisest kind of joy is 
learning to laugh with God. Precisely because Robin- 
son laughs with God he is not in the habit of laughing 
boisterously with men. 

It frequently happens that a poet may be best under- 
stood from a study of his worst poem. What he tries 
hardest to say is what he is least able to say. And so 
“Captain Craig,” one of Robinson’s comparative failures, 
is the key to his mind. “Isaac and Archibald” is, I make 
a guess, autobiographical; but the boy who laughed at 
the two old men was only a boy. Whereas the lettered, 
broken vagabond, Captain Craig, is Robinson’s projected 
vision of himself. When Captain Craig says, 


God forbid 
That ever I should preach, and in my zeal 
Forget that I was born an humorist, 


he is Robinson’s personal mouthpiece. Captain Craig, 
regarded as a buffoon, is not much to boast of. And 
Robinson himself does not often indulge in obvious jest 
—the sedate banter of “Theophilus” is perhaps his near- 
est approach to the “comical.” Nevertheless irony, the 
profoundest expression of humour, is to be found as the 
motif rather than as a quality running throughout his 
work. 

If he does not preach because he is a humorist, so 
also his infinite charity springs out of his ironic philoso- 
phy. It is at this point that his critics make their second 
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mistake; they accuse him of cynicism. Now his method 
is mordant because it is an attempt to strip off the husk 
of circumstance to get at the good grain beneath. He 
finds peace at the centre of the storm, light in the heart 
of darkness, and the best of life, with the St. Paul of 
“The Three Taverns,” in what we do not know. So far 
from being cynical Robinson agonises to say the one good 
thing that can be said for the defeated and the disgraced. 

He is led into obscurity by his choice of subject, as 
was Browning before him. And his obscurity is denser 
than Browning’s because of his careful avoidance of em- 
phasis or thumping paradox. He will tolerate no stage 
tricks, no cheap devices for attracting attention. He 
makes no concessions to his audience. This is, to my 
way of thinking, one of his weaknesses—if it is also, as 
will be seen in a moment, one of his main sources of 
strength. A dramatist should possess the virtues of the 
demagogue; the actor should play to the gallery; the poet 
should try to be popular. A fastidious mind is liable to 
forget this, and, conscious only of the danger of vulgarity 
involved in aiming at broad effects, tends to grow more 
fastidious and to forsake the virtues as well as the vices 
of the man who appeals directly to the public. He will 
begin to write deliberately for the few. He may even 
become a highbrow. 

This is the fate that overtook Browning. A much 
more robust person than Tennyson, he provides knotty 
texts for the commentators to wrangle over and no food 
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at all for the huge human crowd he wanted to reach. 
No man was less of ahighbrow. Yet the highbrows have 
claimed him as their own. He was called obscure; and 
that was the end of him. 

There was very little of the recondite in Browning’s 
soul. There was, however, a great deal of undeniable 
peculiarity in his style. Robinson, on the other hand, is 
much subtler of soul and simpler in style. He has no 
grammatical eccentricities; but being subtle and, in addi- 
tion, exact, he has acquired the habit of qualifying his 
ideas by clause within clause in his sentences to such an 
extent that the original idea often escapes. Instead of 
a bold, black outline he uses a multitude of minute lines 
in the drawing of his pictures. He is closely akin in 
spirit, as in method, to Henry James. Both of these 
great men have the same sad, sagacious and tender note 
—a tenderness so strong that it is willing to follow a 
human tragedy to the last turn of the screw—and both 
have the same precise deviousness of approach. As the 
teller of the story in “Avon’s Harvest” puts it: 


Be patient, and you'll see just what I mean— 
Which is to say, you won’t. But you can listen, 
And that’s itself a large accomplishment. 


If Browning is obscure (and he is), though he roared 
like a lion over his discoveries, his obscurity is caused 
almost entirely by his haste; he omits too much from his 
sentences. If James is obscure (and he is), his obscurity 
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consists mainly in what he puts into his sentences—the 
interminable qualifications. If Robinson is obscure 
(and he is), his obscurity largely consists in what he 
omits from the story. He tries to be clear—as is proved 
by the exactness of his style and even by his selection of 
the simplest possible metrical forms—but he shrinks 
from the banality of telling everything. He wishes to 
tell just enough—and no more—that is necessary for the 
tale’s intelligibility. He does not realise that he is ex- 
cessively reticent, or that his mind works in curves, in 
tenuous lines that are followed with difficulty. He is 
aiming at being direct and economical. He is completely 
free from the highbrow cant about a “select audience.” 
And he is sincerely surprised by his readers’ bewilder- 
ment. I talked to him once about the ambiguity of 
meaning in the third and fourth lines of his poem “Tact,” 
after I had discussed it with several of his friends. 
“Good Lord!” he said, “if people find that obscure, I won- 
der what they make of some of my other things.” He 
was silent a moment and then added, “I like to leave a 
poem with a fringe round it.” Here is the poem. 
Observant of the way she told 
So much of what was true, 
No vanity could long withhold 
Regard that was her due: 
She spared him the familiar guile, 
So easily achieved, 
That only made a man to smile 
And left him undeceived. 
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Aware that all imagining 
Of more than what she meant 
Would urge an end of everything, 
He stayed; and when he went, 
They parted with a merry word 
That was to him as light 
As any that was ever heard 
Upon a starry night. 


She smiled a little, knowing well 
That he would not remark 
The ruins of a day that fell 
Around her in the dark: 
He saw no ruins anywhere, 
Nor fancied there were scars 
On anyone who lingered there, 
Alone below the stars. 


Robinson is now and then direct to the point of blunt- 
ness, as in the concluding couplet of “Richard Cory”— 


And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


Much more frequently he is periphrastic, as where 
(to take an instance) he refuses to make the plain state- 
ment that a man drank moderately, and turns it into the 
euphemistic, 


But his indifferent wassailing was always 
Too far within the measure of excess. 
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The whole of Mr. Robinson’s work—which consists of 
lyrics, sonnets, and blank verse in about equal parts— 
is narrative. There are, of course, exceptions: some 
early sententious octaves: “The Man Against the Sky” 
and “The Valley of the Shadow” which are didactic; 
and a very few pure lyrics. I quote one of them, 


THE DARK HILLS 


Dark hills at evening in the west, 
Where sunset hovers like a sound 

Of golden horns that sang to rest 

Old bones of warriors under ground, 
Far now from all the bannered ways 
Where flash the legions of the sun, 
You fade—as if the last of days 
Were fading, and all wars were done. 


Lyrical, defined as a quality rather than as a form, Rob- 
inson practically never is. He does not feel, nor does 
he make others feel, ecstasy. Even such lines as, 


Half clouded with a crimson fall 

Of roses thrown on marble stairs— 
and 

Or like a stairway to the sea 

Where down the blind are driven— 
and 


My life were like the sound of golden bells 
Heard over fields at sunset— 
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are more properly to be described as rhetorical than 
lyrical. The true lyric note occurs, as in 


The stillness of October gold 
Went out like beauty from a face; 


and in the fine, though slightly forced, 


He crushed her cold white hands and saw them falling 
Away from him like flowers into a grave— 


but it seldom occurs and usually is, oddly enough, in the 
blank verse. It would seem that within the limitations 
of a brief lyric Robinson has no scope for anything ex- 
cept the precise consideration of his theme. 

Nevertheless Robinson excels in the lyrical form. His 
are dramatic lyrics, each with its story ruthlessly pursued 
to its spiritual climax. He is too good a psychologist 
to mouth the shibboleths of the Psychoanalysts; and yet 
what is valuable in the Freudian method was in Robin- 
son’s poems before we (or he) had heard of Freud. But 
it is as a philosopher that he approaches his situations, 
not as the scientist or the charlatan. He is always faith- 
ful—unlike some of his shallower contemporaries—to 
his function of a poet. 

“Nimmo” is an admirable example of his process, and 
of his style. It is by no means one of his easiest lyrics, 
though it is not one of the most difficult. I believe that 
it could be read with pleasure for the charm of its col- 
loquial manner by a person who failed to get out of it 
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the faintest glimmer of meaning. The poem as given 
here is reduced by twelve lines, as I wish to make the 
most of the space at my disposal; however, I do not 
think that the poem is hurt by the omission. 


Since you remember Nimmo, and arrive 
At such a false and florid and far drawn 
Confusion of odd nonsense, I connive 

No longer, though I may have led you on. 


You knew him, and you must have known his eyes,— 
How deep they were, and what a velvet light 

Came out of them when anger or surprise, 

Or laughter, or Francesca, made them bright. 


No, you will not forget such eyes, I think,—~ 
And you say nothing of them. Very well. 

I wonder if all history’s worth a wink, 
Sometimes, or if my tale be one to tell. 


For they began to lose their velvet light; 

Their fire grew dead without and small within; 
And many of you deplored the needless fight 
That somewhere in the dark there must have been. 


All fights are needless, when they’re not our own, 
But Nimmo and Francesca never fought. 
Remember that; and when you are alone, 
Remember me—and think what I have thought. 


Now, mind you, I say nothing of what was, 
Or never was, or could or could not be: 
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Bring not suspicion’s candle to the glass 
That mirrors a friend’s face to memory. 


“Of what you see, see all,—but see no more: 
For what I show you here will not be ‘there. 
The devil has had his way with paint before, 
And he’s an artist,—and you needn’t stare. 


There was a painter and he painted well: 
He’d paint you Daniel in the lion’s den, 
Beelzebub, Elaine, or William Tell. 

I’m coming back to Nimmo’s eyes again. 


The painter put the devil in those eyes, 
Unless the devil did, and there he stayed; 
And then the lady fled from paradise, 

And there’s your fact. The lady was afraid. 


She must have been afraid, or may have been, 
Of evil in their velvet all the while; 

But sure as I’m a sinner with a skin, 

[ll trust the man as long as he can smile. 


I knew him then, and if I know him yet, 
I know in him, defeated and estranged, 
The calm of men forbidden to forget 


The calm of women who have loved and changed. 


But there are ways that are beyond our ways, 
Or he would not be calm and she be mute, 

As one by one their lost and empty days 

Pass without even the warmth of a dispute. 
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God help us all when women think they see; 

God save us when they do. I’m fair; but though 
I know him only as he looks to me, 

I know him,—and I tell Francesca so. 


And what of Nimmo? Little would you ask 
Of him, could you but see him as I can, 

At his bewildered and unfruitful task 

Of being what he was born to be—a man. 


Meanwhile I trust him; and I know his way 
Of trusting me, and always in his youth. 
I’m painting here a better man, you say, 
Than I, the painter; and you say the truth. 


Much of what he has written in sonnet form must 
be included in Robinson’s best work—and this despite 
the fact that he has bad habits with his sestets, and fre- 
quently destroys the true sonnet feeling by rhyming 
a-a-b-c-c-b, or even by using three concluding couplets. 
This serious technical fault (which arises through no 
lack of skill but owing to a misunderstanding of what 
can and what cannot be done in a sonnet) is to be de- 
plored, especially since Robinson’s sonnets show an en- 
tirely fresh departure in content and crisp expression. 
Dramatic lyrics, though rare, are not new. Dramatic 
sonnets are a novelty, and reveal an unsuspected possi- 
bility. Aside from Drayton’s “Since there’s no help, 
come let us kiss and part”—which was intended as a 
love-token and turned into drama only by accident— 
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there are few sonnets with which we can compare Rob- 
inson’s. I will quote three that are typical. 


HOW ANNANDALE WENT OUT 


“They called it Annandale—and I was there 
To flourish, to find words, and to attend: 
Liar, physician, hypocrite, and friend, 

I watched him; and the sight was not so fair 
As one or two that I have seen elsewhere: 

An apparatus not for me to mend— 

A wreck, with hell between him and the end, 
Remained of Annandale: and I was there. 


“T knew the ruin as I knew the man; 
So put the two together, if you can, 
Remembering the worst you know of me. 
Now view yourself as I was, on the spot— 
With a slight kind of engine. Do you see? 
Like this. .. . You wouldn’t hang me? I thought not.” 


THE GROWTH OF “LORRAINE” 


While I stood listening, discreetly dumb, 
Lorraine was having the last word with me: 
“T know,” she said, “I know it, but you see 
Some creatures are born fortunate, and some 
Are born to be found out and overcome,— 
Born to be slaves, to let the rest go free; 
And if I’m one of them (and I must be) 
You may as well forget me and go home. 
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“You'll tell me not to say these things, I know, 
But I should never try to be content: 

I’ve gone too far; the life would be too slow. 

Some could have done it—some girls have the stuff; 
But I can’t do it: I don’t know enough. 

I’m going to the devil.”—-And she went. 


The curt “And she went” is as typical of Robinson 
as the euphemistic “slight kind of engine.” In both of 
these sonnets the story is adequately told—though I have 
only given the first of the two that concern “Lorraine.” 
In “The Tavern,” the story is not so much as suggested. 
The poet creates a sense of mystery by indicating that 
there would be a story—if he knew it! 


THE TAVERN 


Whenever I go by there nowadays 

And look at the rank weeds and the strange grass, 
The torn blue curtains and the broken glass, 

I seem to be afraid of the old place; 

And something stiffens up and down my face, 
For all the world as if I saw the ghost 

Of old Ham Amory, the murdered host, 

With his dead eyes turned on me all aglaze. 


The Tavern has a story, but no man 
Can tell us what it is. We only know 
That once long after midnight, years ago, 

- A stranger galloped up from Tilbury Town, 
Who brushed, and scared, and all but overran 
That skirt-crazed reprobate, John Evereldown. 
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Robinson must extract vast enjoyment out of the writ- 
ing of the kind of lyric and sonnet that he has made 
peculiarly his own; but I believe that he is most thor- 
oughly himself in blank verse. This is a medium of liter- 
ary expression that he has succeeded in bringing to the 
highest pitch of perfection, giving to it the edge of his own 
personality. The danger in attempting to write blank 
verse is notorious: it is so easy to do badly. And per- 
haps because it is easy no poet between the time of Milton 
and the present has given it much serious attention. It 
has come to be looked upon as a means of composing, 
without much effort, any poetry that did not happen 
readily to accommodate itself to the bonds of set stanza 
and rhyme. Robinson does not get out of blank verse 
the majestic effects of Abercrombie or the raciness of 
Frost; but he contrives to write it at once with more 
finish and more variety than his rivals. 

Though he has written no better blank verse than that 
in “Isaac and Archibald”—indeed, it is hard to imagine 
how very much better blank verse could be written than 
that found in this poeem—“The Three Taverns,” ‘‘Avon’s 
Harvest,” “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Strat- 
ford,” “Merlin” and “Lancelot” reach as lofty if not so 
well-sustained heights. The two Arthurian pieces are his 
longest and most ambitious efforts. “Lancelot,” though 
technically noteworthy, is a production that I find tire- 
some, except at the moment of climax in Guinevere’s 
speech. But “Merlin,” despite its architectural faults, 
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is a poignant and convincing study of the antagonism 
which may exist between the two strongest forces that 
move humanity— 


Of woman and the light that Galahad found. 


“Lancelot” is a repetition of the same theme. Yet it fails 
to convince—at least it failed to convince me. 

I shall not attempt to demonstrate here the merits of 
Mr. Robinson’s blank verse. To do so would demand a 
separate study, or an extension of this essay beyond its 
proper proportions. I leave the matter with an opinion 
advanced but unargued. 

In concluding this review of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s work I must express a regret that I cannot believe 
myself the first to have felt—a regret that at this great 
poet’s birth the crowning gift of greatness was withheld. 
What is it that prevents him from being either simple, 
sensuous or passionate? Is it diffidence? Or his som- — 
bre temperament? I do not know. I suggest the sub- 
ject as one for some aspiring Psychoanalyst to investi- — 
gate—though I shall laugh at the diagnosis. It is cer- 
tain that something has been left out of Robinson’s 
genius. If he had been able to abandon himself he might 
have become not merely the greatest poet of America (he 
has, I think, become that) but one of the half-dozen of 
the world’s greatest poets. 


; II 
ROBERT FROST: HIS FROSTINESS 


ROM the first moment that I began to read Mr. 
Robert Frost’s work I scented the sharp air of New 
England and knew that I was on familiar ground. I was 
aware not only of its soil but of its soul—of its sincerity, 
its laborious conscientiousness, its chilly creeds, its regret- 
ful and reverent scepticisms, its unimpassioned puritanism, 
its dour kindliness and (above all) its cold, peculiar 
humour. Here was a picture of New England such as no 
other hand—no, not even Lowell’s in The Bigelow Papers 
—had drawn. Here were the shades of Emerson, the 
transcendentalist, and of Sumner, the highbrow; here, 
too, the remembered tones of the voices I had heard— 
years before I had heard of Robert Frost—as an exile 
among the mountains of Vermont. 

In Mr. Frost’s work this New England spirit has been 
more clearly drawn out than ever before. His poems are 
of the highest importance as social history—if as noth- 
ing else; for men in coming generations will turn to them, 
after time has wrought its slow changes, to find in them 
the forgotten aspects of their ancestors. In these poems 
they will live and move and have their being, ghosts of 
a dead day, when a new incalculable day has dawned. 


That quality in them, however, though an aid to 
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Frost’s immortality, cannot be of so great an interest to 
us as his immediate appeal. We cannot afford to leave 
the final judgment upon him in the hands of posterity, 
even if we feel, as I do, confident of his lasting fame. 
He is a challenge to his contemporaries, one that in hon- 
our we must answer. We may reject him if we will; 
we are unable to ignore him. 

We are on the verge of a great liberation of language. 
There are cyclic periods of literature which begin in re- 
volt and gradually freeze into conventions at their close. 
Fresh beginnings are a recurrent necessity. The classic 
is superseded by the romantic and the romantic by the 
realistic—until the realistic is superseded in its turn by 
a new fashion—possibly the classic again! The period 
about to begin might be called the Naturalistic, until 
someone suggests a better name. In this movement 
Frost will play, and is playing, a very notable part. 

I will add a qualification which is a warning. In 
claiming independence the young writer must not—at | 
his peril—throw away the wisdom of his forerunners. — 
He may—indeed, he should—continually strive to find 
new modes of expression, but these should follow the di- 
rect line of continuity. The exponent of free verse does 
not merely err by going too far in a certain direction; he 
errs by going in the wrong direction without a map or 
compass to guide him. Hence his jejune crudities. 

Robert Frost is careful not to make this mistake. He 
is a progressive, but no anarchist. He uses strict form: 
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set schemes for his lyrics; writes sonnets that are actually 
of no more than fourteen lines (Miss Lowell wrote one 
with seventeen! ); and produces blank verse of the ordi- 
nary number of syllables. His innovation, a daring one, 
is that of substituting spoken for written rhythms in 
his poetry. In other words he accepts technique with- 
out being tied by it. Other poets are using similar meth- 
ods. W. B. Yeats, tired of exploiting the metres of his 
glorious youth, is feeling for a new medium whose basis 
shall be speech—not very successfully, in my opinion. 
Lascelles Abercrombie (a close friend of Robert Frost, 
by the way) is using spoken rhythms with astonishing 
delicacy and power. Robert Frost, though he lacks the 
glamour of the Irish and the metaphysical profundity of 
the English poet, is doing what they are doing with more 
ease and assurance than they display. His explanation 
of the case is given in “The Road Not Taken,” the proem 
to Mountain Interval: 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long I stood 

And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 

And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 

Had worn them really about the same, 
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And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


I will not cite passages specially to demonstrate Mr. 
Frost’s management of his speech rhythms. They are 
to be discerned in this lyric. They will be discerned 
more clearly probably in some of the passages I shall 
quote later. To pick out definite examples at this stage 
would be to take up much valuable space. 

But I would like to draw my readers’ attention to 
Frost’s skill in packing a line. No one ever had a greater 
dexterity in making words close-in and dovetail upon one 
another. He uses no sawdust and he wastes no words. 
This, of course, is the result of intense intellectual clarity, 
combined with repeated paring-down, the excision of 
everything not absolutely essential. It has incidental — 
drawbacks, chief of which is a stiffness which is occa- — 
sionally, but very occasionally, evident in his work. But 
then, everybody who tries to pack poetry tightly suffers — 
under some drawback—generally one that is much worse — 
than stiffness. Browning, and still more Father Gerard — 
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Hopkins, that extraordinary experimentalist, often pack 
so closely as to lose all intelligibility. That never happens 
to Frost who, at least, is invariably lucid. 

The too firm precision, however, which frequently 
characterises him is, I think, a real defect. He has the 
New Englander’s limitations along with the New Eng- 
lander’s noble gifts. He has grace and dignity but 
hardly any glamour. It is the custom in these days to 
sneer at glamour; to consider it a cheap affair. “Let us 
feed,” say the scoffers, “upon solid food, not thin air!” 
Quite so; still without denying the necessity for solid 
food, I will assert that glamour has been the breath of 
life to English poetry. I do not say to all poetry, but 
to all poetry written in English. We are of the North, 
and our language has a symbolistic rather than the ideo- 
logical quality of the Latin languages of the South. Mys- 
tery is in our blood, and without it we would become 
anzmic. 

Robert Frost’s poverty of glamour is, therefore, to my 
mind a defect. Allied to it is his feeble capacity for 
praise. There is about him a curious absence of exulta- 
tion and exaltation—the two principal marks of the major 
poet. Yet Robert Frost is beyond any question a major 
poet. How then, you may reasonably ask, can it be 
that he has these specified defects? 

That is Robert Frost’s secret. Instead of glamour he 
has the most piercing poignancy; for praise he substi- 
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tutes irony; for spiritual exaltation a tender beauty for- 
ever close to earth and the children of earth. 

Let us take examples, and for beauty commence with 
this couplet from “Hyla Brook”: 


That shouted in the mist a month ago, 
Like ghost of sleigh-bells in a ghost of snow. 


That has an uncharacteristic touch of rhetoric. This 
is more in his authentic manner: 


A tree beside the wall stands bare, 
But a leaf that lingered brown, 

Disturbed, I doubt not, by my thought, 
Comes softly rattling down. 


And this, exquisitely beautiful as it is, may be pon- 
dered upon as an instance of Frost’s austere renuncia- 
tion of glamour: 


I dream upon the opposing lights of the hour, 
Preventing shadow until the moon prevail. 


This leads me to offer the remark with which I nearly 
opened my essay. If I had to sum up Frost with a word 
I would use the word “frost.” Winter lies over all his 
landscapes; his brooks are sealed with ice and his hills 
covered with snow. I have not calculated the exact pro- 
portion of poems which are pictures of snow, but, to make 
a rough guess, rather more than half refer explicitly to 
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winter. The remainder, with few exceptions, suggest 
the winter. The spring poems are full of the remem- 
brance of snow; the autumn poems are full of the an- 
ticipation of snow. It is not simply that he describes a 
snow-bound world, like the genial Whittier. Snow soft, 
lovely and pitiless has taken possession of his mind. 

I do not believe that I am fanciful in offering this as 
the clue to the problem of Mr. Frost’s spirit. In any 
case it is the clue I do bring forward. I was conscious 
of winter in reading “Mending Wall,” that fine poem 
which many people consider his finest, the first of Mr. 
Frost’s poems that I came across. There is no actual 
mention of snow in it, but I felt while reading it that 
the spring was early spring, with a keen wind and drifts 
still unmelted in the hollows among the mountains. And 
I have felt the winter present, as an atmosphere, on 
almost every page of Frost’s books. 

Now, snow may mean either beauty or gaiety or ter- 
ror. It means every one of these things to Robert Frost 
—especially terror. With the gentleness of snow fear 
falls flake by flake in many of his most striking tales. 
The agony is increased, steadily if imperceptibly, to the 
point of heartbreak. The delicacy of the drama pre- 
vents it from being aptly named—as I do not doubt some 
have named it—grim. Even in “Out, Out”—where, just 
as the boy’s sister was telling him “supper,” the saw 
with which he was working cut off his hand “as if to 
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prove saws know what supper meant’”—the tragedy is 
saved from “grimness” by Frost’s tenderness. 

As a teller of stories of strange mood or impulse this 
poet has no rival. And his master-stroke is that by 
which he achieves his subjective result by direct ob- 
jective means. He is neither a realist nor a romantic. 
But he has learned something from both, and uses a sly 
trick, peculiarly his own, of making his definite particu- 
larity refer to the universal. This will be seen in 
“Birches,” a poem I will quote entire, because I cannot 
find any part of it that may be severed without damage 
from its context: 


When I see birches bend to left and right 

Across the lines of straighter darker trees, 

I like to think some boy’s been swinging them. 

But swinging doesn’t bend them down to stay. 
Ice-storms do that. Often you must have seen them 
Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 

After a rain. They click upon themselves 

As the breeze rises, and turn many-colored 

As the stir cracks and crazes their enamel. 

Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed crystal shells 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow-crust— 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 

You’d think the inner dome of heaven had fallen. 
They are dragged to the withered bracken by the load, 
And they seem not to break; though once they are bowed 
So low for long, they never right themselves: 

You may see their trunks arching in the woods 

Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the ground 
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Like girls on hands and knees that throw their hair 
Before them over their heads to dry in the sun. 
But I was going to say when Truth broke in 
With all her matter-of-fact about the ice-storm 
(Now am I free to be poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some boy bend them 
As he went out and in to fetch the cows— 
Some boy too far from town to learn baseball, 
Whose only play was what he found himself, 
Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 

By riding them down over and over again 
Until he took the stiffness out of them, 

And not one but hung limp, not one was left 
For him to conquer. He learned all there was 
To learn about not launching out too soon 
And so not carrying the tree away 

Clear to the ground. He always kept his poise 
To the top branches, climbing carefully 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 
Then he flung outward, feet first, with a swish, 
Kicking his way down through the air to the ground. 
So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 
Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwebs 
Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I’d like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 
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May no fate wilfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 
Not to return. Earth’s the right place for love: 

I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches by a snow-white trunk 
Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 
But dipped its top and set me down again. 
That would be good both going and coming back. . 
One could do worse than be a swinger of birches. 


That, in my judgment, is quite the finest of Mr. Frost’s 
many fine poems. 

Frost’s humour, that is so admirable in “Birches,” is 
not nearly so successful when it becomes obvious, and 
consequently coarsened, as in “A Hundred Collars.” It 
is exquisite in its quietness and restraint, only when 
woven into the texture of tenderness or of terror. Of 
humour mingled with tenderness this is a characteristic 
example; it is taken from “Mending Wall”: 


We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 
And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 

We have to use a spell to make them balance: 
“Stay where you are until our backs are turned!” 
We wear our fingers rough with handling them. 
Oh, just another kind of out-door game, 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 
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My apple trees will never get across 
And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 
He only says, “Good fences make good neighbours.” 


Of humour mingled with terror I have already quoted 
an example taken from “Out, Out—”. For the com- 
ment on the accident is humour—not heartless jocosity 
—but humour, however much those who want the com- 
modity distinctly labelled, may resent the suggestion. 

Moreover, it is this quality which makes Frost’s so- 
called realism important. Realism, as an end in itself, 
is valueless. Never does it appear in such a way in 
Frost’s poems; but rather as an index to the mind, as 
when the farmer in “The Death of the Hired Man,” 
showed (before he uttered what he had been thinking) his 
reluctance by leaning out of his chair, taking a step or 
two; and then he 


Picked up a little stick, and brought it back 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 


Such realism is not only psychologically but spiritually 
significant. It is in all Mr. Frost’s work an expression 
of the intimacy of that love for New England to which 
he has dedicated himself. From the stony soil of his 
own mountainous land he draws his nourishment as cer- 
tainly as Wordsworth drew his from Cumberland. 
Through a love so rooted peace is always given to the 
heart, and from it genius gives its fruits and flowers to 
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the world. We may share in these: in “The Pasture” — 
we have the poet’s express invitation: 


I’m going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 

(And wait to watch the water clear, I may): 
I sha’n’t be gone long.—You come, too. 


I’m going out to fetch the little calf 

That’s standing by the mother. It’s so young, 
It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 

I sha’n’t be gone long—You come, too. 


III 


VACHEL LINDSAY: A DANIEL IN A DEN 
OF BUDDHISTS 


AM not sure that Vachel Lindsay is a great poet: 

I am sure that he is a great man. By which I mean 

that, while there can be no doubt as to the vividness and 
value of his vision, there seems to be, in his work, a 
power of expression inadequate to what it is called upon 
to perform. We have here, in short, the very common 
inability to bring conception and execution into accord. 
It appears to me that I am not only faithful to my 
function of criticism in saying this, but also just to Mr. 
Lindsay. For to fasten on to those points in which he 
has triumphed must involve a neglect of what I am con- 
fident he feels to be, and what is, his mission in life and 
letters. It would be the easiest thing in the world to 
give him unstinted praise for the pieces where he has 
succeeded so amazingly as to make his feats look like 
miracles; and yet his honour is better served by a frank 
recognition of the fact that just where he has most ar- 
dently wished to succeed he has most often failed— 
because his failure is that of a hero baffled of achieve- 


ment beyond his strength though not beyond his courage. 
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Of course Lindsay is a remarkable poet. But he is 


talked about, as a rule, because he is remarkable and _ 


not because he is a poet. To his admirers, as to his de- 
tractors, he is the “Jazzman,” although Jazz is merely 
the occasional holiday of his genius. This literary eccen- 
tricity, while it has drawn the attention of the public 
to his person, has also drawn away the attention of the 
public from his main work. It has been excellent 


publicity and poor business. The noise made by General 


William Booth entering heaven in front of his crashing 
trombones and drums has swamped the delicate loveli- 
ness of “Harps in Heaven.” * 

I shall, therefore, try to avoid putting an undue stress 
upon this, the least considerable, side of his work, except 
in so far as it illuminates the larger and more important 
things that he has attempted to do. . 

Those who, like Mr. Louis Untermeyer, have reached 


out to touch the soul instead of the saxophone of Lind- 
say, have announced their discovery of a minstrel mis- — 


sionary. And this is true enough, so far as it goes. But 


I have heard no one say yet that Lindsay is a flaming — 


mystic—almost the only mystic in the history of Amer- 
ican literature. 

A mystic may be defined as a man whose motive pas- 
sion is the desire for the personal embrace of God. 


* The tendency to advertise Mr. Lindsay as an eccentric was shown 
by the fact that Messrs. Bell renamed The Golden Whales of Cali- 
fornia as the Daniel Jazz, without the author’s permission and greatly 
to his indignation, upon bringing it out in England. The same ten- 
dency exists in America. 
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_ Vachel Lindsay is absorbed by such a passion. He may 
spend his music and his missionary enthusiasm upon a 
score of causes, from setting out, sensibly, to awaken an 
appreciation of beauty among the farmers of the Middle 
West, to engaging in the absurd propaganda of the Anti- 
Saloon League. But these are merely external activi- 
ties, and like all external activities do not always possess 
a perfect correspondence with the originating spiritual 
impulse. Behind what men may see there is what is 
only fully visible to God—the soul’s attitude. In the 
case of Lindsay it is one of rapture. 

The mystic’s secret can never be wholly communicable, 
even when the secret may be partially guessed from the 
mystic’s behaviour, or from the mystic’s violent speech. 
Unconscious of the complete import of his meaning Lind- 
say wrote his “Heart of God,” from which I quote the 
first and last stanzas: 

O great heart of God, 
Once vague and lost to me, 


Why do I throb with your throb to-night, 
In this land, eternity? 


Wild thundering heart of God, 

Out of my doubt I come, 

And my foolish feet with prophets’ feet, 
March with the prophets’ drum. 


The prophets’ feet are, indeed, often foolish; and 
Lindsay is wiser than many prophets. His weakness is 
that he has never managed to set out his mysticism in 
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the intelligible terms of philosophy. He is bursting with 
energy; but it is badly directed, diffused and so, in 
great measure, wasted. This explains his preoccupation 
with fads like teetotalism and heresies like pacifism. He 
is intuitional, not intellectual. — 

And yet, with all this incidental weakness, Lindsay’s 
intuitions are essentially sound: his profundity is as 
surprising as his shallowness. 

The resistance which he has offered to that tyranny of 
machinery over men which is rapidly destroying the soul 
of civilisation and is a proof of his courageous insight; 
and the blatant Jazz he uses as an encouragement to his 
native city of Springfield to build “against our blatant, 
restless time, an unseen, skilful, medieval wall” is much 
more medieval than it might, at first sight, appear to be. 
The songs of Lindsay are likely to be more effective, in 
the accomplishment of the same purpose, than the rhe- 
torical economics of Ruskin—because they are more 
likely to get factory windows broken. 


Factory windows are always broken. 
Somebody’s always throwing bricks, 
Somebody’s always heaving cinders, 
Playing ugly Yahoo tricks. 


Factory windows are always broken. 
Other windows are let alone. 

No one throws through the chapel-window 
The bitter, snarling, derisive stone. 
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Factory windows are always broken. 
Something or other is going wrong. 
Something is rotten—I think, in Denmark. 
- End of the factory-window song. 


Not perhaps in this poem, but generally Mr. Lindsay 
is that most dangerous of all revolutionaries—the man 
who is so happy praising what he loves that he has hardly 
a moment to spare to denounce what he hates. This 
is the significance of his Jazz poems: they are not the 
whole of, nor even the most important part of his work; 
but they are an integral part of it. His so-called Jazz 
is the expression of his joie-de-vivre—a sort of Fran- 
ciscan Canticle of the Sun brought up to date, and with 
the bellowing refrain of Boomlay-boomlay-boomiay- 
boom added. Lindsay is the counterpart of our Lady’s 
Tumbler of the ancient legend; he is the mendicant friar 
who carries nothing with him on his travels except a 
lyre. He is all this literally. Did he not tramp through 
the Southern and Western States carrying the Gospel of 
Beauty? And even those who call him a mountebank 
must admit that by bawling the gospel through a mega- 
phone he compelled people to hear it. 

There is the danger, however, that those who enjoy 
his extravagant evangelistic capers will miss their point. 
They will be entertained by hearing 


The banjoes rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled in the hands of queens; 
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they will laugh on learning that 


Old man Ahab leaves his card, 
Elisha and the bears are a-waiting in the yard; 


and they will, I fear, go away unconverted. 

Indeed, there is a real danger that Mr. Lindsay’s ex- 
uberance may get out of control and, ceasing to be a re- 
ligion, become horse-play. In fact this has actually oc- 
curred in the case of the negro sermon on Simon Legree, 
where the missionary’s high spirits led him to paint a pic- 
ture of hell that can hardly be considered as being con- 
ducive to godliness. 


And the Devil said to Simon Legree: 
“T like your style, so wicked and free. 
Come sit and share my throne with me, 
And let us bark and revel.” 

And there they sit and gnash their teeth, 

And each one wears a hop-vine wreath. 


They are matching pennies and shooting craps, 
They are playing poker and taking naps. 
And old Legree is fat and fine: 
He eats the fire, he drinks the wine— 
Blood and burning turpentine— 
Down, down with the Devil; 
Down, down with the Devil; 
Down, down with the Devil. 
But, despite all this, Vachel Lindsay has stood upon — 
the sublimest heights of mysticism, where the soul, trem- 
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bling before the infinite mercy, understands something 
of the mysterious text which reads, “He who knew no 
sin was made sin for us”; and where it identifies itself 
with the expiation of Christ. 


Why should I feel the sobbing, the secrecy, the glory, 

This comforter, this fitful wind divine? 

I the cautious Pharisee, the scribe, the whited sepulchre— 
I have no right to God, he is not mine. 


Within their gutters, drunkards dream of Hell. 

I say my prayers by my white bed tonight, 

With the arms of God about me, with the angels singing, 
singing, 

Until the grayness of my soul grows white. 


Vachel Lindsay has very little sense of proportion. In 
his worst work he will shamelessly use the most hack- 
neyed phrases and images; and even his best work is de- 
faced by a slovenly looseness that could easily have been 
avoided. He rarely is able to sustain a poem to the end, 
as the first of his “Easter Stanzas” (which, by the way, 
are not stanzas) will show. It is let down badly with a 
crash on the rhyme-word “rife.” 


THE HOPE OF THE RESURRECTION 


Though I have watched so many mourners weep 
O’er the real dead, in dull earth laid asleep— 
Those dead seemed but the shadows of my days 
That passed and left me in the sun’s bright rays. 
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Now though you go on smiling in the sun 

Our love is slain, and love and you were one. 
You are the first, you I have known so long, 
Whose death was deadly, a tremendous wrong. 
Therefore I seek the faith that sets it right 
Amid the lilies and the candle-light. 

I think on Heaven, for in that air so clear 

We two may meet, confused and parted here. 
Ah, when man’s dearest dies, ’tis then he goes 
To that old balm that heals the centuries’ woes. 
Then Christ’s wild cry in all the streets is rife:— 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life.” 


These are serious faults, and no poet of Lindsay’s 
standing, not even Masefield, commits so many. But 
they are amply atoned for by the heart-rending loveliness 
that is scattered through his pages. I cannot resist the 
temptation to quote, before I come to his best poem, an 
exquisite prose passage from A Handy Guide for Beg- 
gars, a book which, in conjunction with Adventures 
While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty, should be care- 
fully studied as an introduction to his poetry. 


I met the lady Life, once upon a time, long ago. She had 
innocent blue eyes. Alone in the field I felt free to kiss the 
palm of her little hand, under the shadow of the corn... . 

Once, under that tassel, under those dangerous blades, I 
met Life, and for good reason, bade her good-by. After her 
solemn words of parting, she called me back, and mis- 
chievously fed me, from the pocket of her gingham apron, 
crab apples and cranberries. Ever since that time those 
fruits have been bitter delights to my superstitious fancy. 
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The sense of elvish and elusive wonder contained there 
is the chief thing that Lindsay was put into this world to 
express. It is the lyric heart of “The Chinese Nightin- 
gale.” 


_ The walls fell back, night was aflower, 
The table gleamed in a moonlit bower, 
While Chang, with a countenance carved of stone, 
Troned and ironed, all alone. 
And thus she sang to the busy man Chang: 
“Have you forgotten .. . 
Deep in the ages, long, long ago, 
I was your sweetheart, there on the sand— 
Storm-worn beach of the Chinese land? 
We sold our grain in the peacock town 
Built on the edge of the sea-sands brown— 
Built on the edge of the sea-sands brown... . 


“And this gray bird, in Love’s first spring, 

With a bright-bronze breast and a bronze-brown wing, 
Captured the world with his carolling. 

Do you remember, ages after, 

At last the world we were born to own? 

You were the heir of the yellow throne— 

The world was the field of the Chinese man 

And we were the pride of the Sons of Hanp 

We copied deep books and we carved in jade, 

And wove blue silks in the mulberry shade... .” 


No mention is made here of the innocence of Eden, 
but we can smell the incense-breathing trees and know 
that this was the nightingale that sang to the young Eve 
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in the unearthly glades. Every mystic carries in his 
bosom a flower from that lost garden; and Vachel Lind- 
say carries his. Here it is. I quote a part of his “Eden 
in Winter.” 


Bird from the cliffs you came, 
Flew thro’ the snow to me, 
Facing the icy blast 

There by the icy sea. 

How did I reach your feet? 
Why should I—at the end 
Hold out half-frozen hands 
Dumbly to you my friend? 
Ne’er had I woman seen, 
Ne’er had I seen a flame. 
There you piled fagots on, 
Heat rose—the blast to tame. 
There by the cave-door dark, 
Comforting me you cried— 
Wailed o’er my wounded knee, 
Wept for my rock-torn side. 


There were dry fagots piled, 
Nuts and dry leaves and roots, 
Stores there of furs and hides, 
Sweet-barks and grains and fruits. 
There wrapped in fur we lay, . 
Half-burned, half-frozen stili— 
Ne’er will my soul forget 

All the night’s bitter chill. 

We had not learned to speak, 

I was to you a strange 
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Wolfing or wounded fawn, 
Lost from his forest-range. 


Thirsting for bloody meat, 
Out of the dawn we went. 
Weighed with our prey at eve, 
Home came we all forespent. 
Comrades and hunters tried 
Ere we were maid and man— 
Not till the spring awoke 
Laughter and speech began. 


Whining like forest dogs, 
Rustling like budding trees, 
Bubbling like thawing springs, 
Humming like little bees, 
Crooning like Maytime tides, 
Chattering parrot words, 
Crying the panther’s cry, 
Chirping like mating birds— 
Thus, thus, we learned to speak, 
Who mid the snows were dumb, 
Nor did we learn to kiss 

Until the Spring had come. 


Again, like the true mystic, Vachel Lindsay, having 
begun in Eden, ends in Paradise. One feels in reading 
his “Harps in Heaven” not only that it is his most 
rounded-out but in many ways his most passionate poem. 
Jazz, which is Lindsay’s diversion, is laid aside and for- 
gotten now, as, shaken with his emotion, he sings what 
is his most beautiful song—one more beautiful than even 
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“The Chinese Nightingale.” He remembers Eden with 
Adam; he has loved creation with St. Francis; he will 
die with David, carrying exultant praise to the throne of 
God. 


HARPS IN HEAVEN 


I will bring you great harps in Heaven, 

Made of giant shells 

From the jasper sea. 

With a thousand burnt up years behind, 
What then of the gulf from you to me? 

It will be but the width of a thread, 

Or the narrowest leaf of our sheltering tree. 


You dare not refuse my harps in Heaven. 

Or angels will mock you, and turn away. 

Or with angel wit, 

Will praise your eyes, 

And your pure Greek lips, and bid you play, 
And sing of the love from them to you, 

And then of my poor flaming heart 

In the far off earth, when the years were new. 


I will bring you such harps in Heaven 

That they will shake at your touch and breath, 
Whose threads are rainbows, 

Seventy times seven, 

Whose voice is life, and silence death. 


I need not labour my last point; but I will make it. 
_ For some extraordinary reason Vachel Lindsay chooses 
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to profess himself a Buddhist. I can, by no effort of 
imagination, think of anyone less resembling a Buddhist 
than he. It isn’t merely that the monks of his Tibetan 
monastery would be distracted in their ritual, and mur- 
der him for shattering their sacred silence with out- 
rageous Jazz. As a monk he would be no more than a 
curiosity if he really had the Buddhist spirit. But of 
course he isn’t a Buddhist at all. If he wants to know 
what he is, I can tell him. He is a Catholic burdened 
with a few fads. 


III 


AMY LOWELL, CARL SANDBURG AND 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS: THE FALLACY 
OF FREE VERSE 


N view of the fact that Miss Harriet Munroe (who 
seems to be not only editor of “Poetry” but of 
poetry) has announced that the discussion of free verse 
is now closed, I feel a little diffident about forcibly re- 
opening it. My apology is that most attacks, like most 
defences, of free verse have been unintelligent; and that 
mine, I venture with all due modesty to believe, will be 
intelligent. 

The whole controversy, intelligent or not, has become 
so confused in its issues, so much entangled with per- 
sonal ambitions and prejudices, that it is difficult as well 
as dangerous to make any attempt to reduce the matter 
to orderly arrangement. It can only be done at all by 
painfully clearing, at each step, the ground of its cum- 
bering misconceptions. 

To be fair to the vers librists we should not take the 
wild eccentricities of the notoriety-seekers among them 
as typical of the movement. It would, I think, be just 
to draw unfavourable conclusions from the prevalence of 
eccentricity among even the staider innovators who, like 
Miss Amy Lowell, have protested against the ‘nefarious 
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persons who endeavour to keep themselves before the 
public by means of a more or less clever charlatanism.” 
But it would not be just to hold Miss Lowell and her co- 
workers guilty of crimes that, in intention at least, they 
do not commit. This is an easy, often-used and dis- 
creditable method for bringing free verse into discredit. 
I disdain to employ it. 

Moreover, there is much to be said for the widely dif- 
fused notion that free verse is a better mode for ex- 
pressing the emotions of our age than traditional metrical 
forms. I think it quite probable myself; so much the 
worse for the age! 

A paradoxical circumstance about modernism, how- 
ever, is that it is never modernism: it is invariably fu- 
turism. And the central doctrine of futurism is that 
we are all poor fools—which also is a highly tenable 
proposition. For the modernist is continually making 
violent efforts to be revolutionary although he carries in 
his breast the exasperating knowledge that he must even- 
tually appear a reactionary to his children. He is 
obliged, in short, to begin as a young freak merely to 
end up as an old fogy. 

Any philosophy behind futurism is a philosophy of 
negation which doubts, without daring to deny, the 
validity of reason and the existence of all Absolutes. 
Truth has fallen into the hands of the Pragmatists; 
Goodness into the hands of the Psychoanalysts; and 
Beauty—well, the natural result of the age’s deliquescence 
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is free verse. The one thing certain is that nothing is _ 


certain. We have fallen into the abyss of hopeless 
scepticism. The very title of the most characteristic of 
Miss Lowell’s books, Pictures of the Floating World, 
is significant and appropriate. 

Mr. Santayana’s genius for profound criticism has 
noted this state of affairs and has drawn from it the cor- 
rect conclusions. ‘The interest abroad,” he says, to 
summarize him, “in the condition of flux, in the process 
of becoming rather than in what has or will result, is 
the unmistakable mark of the barbarian.” In saying so 
he touches the root of modern esthetic experimentalism. 

The artist is no longer concerned with the impossible 
but happy task of capturing Absolute Beauty: he does 
not believe in an Absolute Beauty. Consequently he is 
thrown back upon himself, and must use as the material 
of his art not reality but his personal reactions to the 
unsubstantial phenomena of appearances. He gives up 
in despair the ancient ambitions of his craft and confines 
himself to the narrowing circle of his own ego. It isa — 
terrible fate; but one that has, at present, the delusive — 
attraction of novelty. The poet is spurred on by the 
craving to be “original”; and as he has nothing to reflect 
in the distorted mirrors of his fantastic art but his “re- 
actions” he is compelled to be as idiosyncratic as pos- 
sible in order to justify himself. : 

It is frequently asserted that free verse is lacking in q 
form. That is an ignorant contention and one easily — 
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demolished by the exponents of modernism. The point 
at issue is not whether free verse has form but whether 
it has poetic form; whether it is a satisfactory medium 
for poetry. Its advocates maintain that they are able 
to get out of it effects of which other literary modes are 
incapable. They say, with a great show of reasonable- 
ness, “Stick to your traditional forms, if they are adapted 
to what you are trying to do. Free verse is adapted to 
what we are trying to do. We have not only the right 
to use it, but—since an artist must work in his medium 
—no right to use anything else.” 

It may be so. It would be partially proved to be so if 
the vers librists were able to produce any example of 
pure poetry that could not have been written in any 
other way. But one does not feel the inevitability of 
even “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” as one feels 
it in the case of the “Ode to the Nightingale.” For 
free verse is always more or less of a tour de force. It 
has form, but unnatural form. 

The common gibe at traditional poetry that it involves 
too close a concentration on form is simply stupidity or 
effrontery. On the contrary it is extremely difficult to 
avoid getting into the stride of set metre when writing 
vers libre. This was amusingly illustrated a few days 
ago when I had a visit from a well-known adherent of the 
“advanced school” who gave me several specimens of 
his work to read. “This,” I said, having ended, “is an 
unrhymed metrical lyric. Listen: ti-tum-ti-tum-ti-tum- 
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ti-tum.” And the next specimen turned out upon ex- — 
amination to be unfinished blank verse. “By Jove,” 
exclaimed my friend, “you are quite right! I never no- : 
ticed that before.” 

The mere technique of free verse is a feat. H. D. 


achieves it within a small compass; few others do. Most © 


of the so-called free verse poets write either dithyrambic 
prose, whose cadences they emphasise by a typograph- 
ical device, or else metres mingled and broken in such a 
way as to be unrecognised as metres. [ 
Far from traditional poetry concentrating on form it , 
is free verse that does so. Tradition accepts a conven- — 
tion (not perhaps as a rule realising that it is more than 4 
a convention) and is in consequence at liberty to forget . 
form. But not for an instant is free verse able to pos- — 
sess the carelessness of freedom. Its refusal of limita- 
tion binds it, of necessity, in the strictest of limits. 
Indeed, in the latest developments of technique we — 
have what is equivalent to an abandonment of the earlier 
free verse position. Imagism removes the discussion — 
outside of the question of form to that of method; and — 
“Polyphonic Prose” is nothing less than a synthesis of 
every conceivable literary mode, ranging from bald state- — 
ment to balder doggerel—a haggis pie into which innu- — 
merable ingredients are thrown at hazard. 
Imagism brings together, with an indulgent catholi- E 
cism, those who use metre with a brilliant exactness, — 
and those who use only cadence. But imagists to a — 
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man are sticklers for form. And in the tenets agreed 
upon among them and published in their first anthology, 
free verse is fought for merely as a principle of liberty. 
The sole rule that distinguishes them from other schools 
is that of the presentation of images. As Miss Lowell, 
their spokesman, puts it, throwing Aristotle overboard, 
“Imagism is presentation, not representation.” 

No other of their six rules can be cavilled at by the 
most conservative. Even the radicals claim no more than 
to have rescued certain poetic principles from desuetude, 
though they forget that the neglect was merely compara- 
tive. Poets have never abandoned the principle of using 
always the exact and not the nearly exact word. They 
have merely not always been successful in finding it. 
(Neither are the Imagists.) Poetic diction has practically 
disappeared as good usage. Every poet of consequence 
has invented some new rhythms. Most poets have felt free 
in the choice of subject. Concentration is no new poetic 
ambition. And poetry that is “clear and hard, never 
blurred nor indefinite,’ existed before the Imagist mani- 
festo appeared. 

Nevertheless a restatement of these hoary precepts is 
to be welcomed. Like the rest of precepts they are fre- 
quently ignored in practice; and to do the Imagists jus- 
tice they have made an attempt to carry out their rules 
with meticulous conscientiousness. 

Moreover, their central idea—that of rendering par- 
ticulars exactly without vague generalities—is valuable 
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when not pushed too far. But the Imagists have pushed 
their doctrine too far. They are like that group of paint- 
ers whose fad it was to paint sand with real sand; hair 
with real hair. Like them this group of poets is out for 
“presentation, not representation.” They will describe 
sand with words that are as sandy as possible; hair with 
words that are as hairy as possible. It is onomatopeia 
ceasing to be a casual trick and stiffening into a habit 
with the likelihood of freezing into a ritual. 

One must nevertheless recognise that at the bottom 
of Imagism lies a hunger for actuality, for close contact. 
This, like the other fine elements in the movement, is 
not novel. “It is an odd jealousy,” said Emerson, “but 
the poet finds himself not near enough to his object. 
The pine-tree, the river, the bank of flowers before him 
does not seem to be nature. Nature is still elsewhere.” 
The Imagists would accept the first but not the second 
part of the dictum. Their hands must touch the wood 
of chairs, the skin of flowers—and reproduce in words q 
the sensations of their curious fingers. So far so good. — 
But their eyes must be pressed against the object of their 
love—and they will be too close to it to see it. For- 
getting that “Nature is still elsewhere,” that beyond the ~ 
material substance is a mysterious essence, the beauty — 
which should be the object of their search, the closest — 


scrutiny fails to yield the results that they had expected. — 


Along with this, as a corollary, goes a desire to strip 3 
life to the bare bones, which now and then achieves an — 
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austere economy of speech that is, in itself, wholly ad- 
mirable. But while the Imagists are refining down their 
material from all alloy, making it ready for use, they gen- 
erally do not remember that they have to go on and use 
it, The process is doubtlessly one that is necessary to 
poetry. But it is a preliminary process. As Miss 
Lowell herself states: 


We will scatter little words 
Upon the paper, 
Like seeds about to be planted. 
Unfortunately the Imagists omit to plant them. 
“‘Wakefulness,”’ for example, is full of the material of 
poetry carefully prepared for use. The preliminary 
process is complete. (As a matter of fact all the proc- 
esses should be put into operation simultaneously, and 
the poet refine, design and build with the same hand at 
“the same moment. Still, one may be glad of an embryo 
for purposes of biological data.) A poem and a good 
poem is ready to be made—but where is the poem? 


Jolt of market-carts; 
Steady drip of horses’ hoofs on hard pavement; 
A black sky lacquered over with blueness, 
And the lights of Battersea Bridge 
Pricking pale in the dawn. 
The beautiful hours are passing 
| And still you sleep! 
Tired heart of my joy, 
Incurved upon your dreams, 
Will the day come before you have opened to me? 
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If any one doubts my assertion that this is not a poem, ~ 
let him read another suggested by it, Wordsworth’s son- | 
net on Westminster Bridge. I am sure that my point will — 
then be clear, and will be accepted by the reader. 

The majority of free verse poets, however, do not fol- — 
low the Imagist example in this matter. I wish they 
did. Much more common faults are vast prolixity and — 
an utterly unselective dealing with life in raw slabs. 

We could not take three more representative examples — 
of the various brands of free verse than that written by — 
Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg and Amy Lowell, — 
who between them cover nearly the whole field and will — 
provide more than enough illustrations for our purpose. — 
Their methods differ widely, as do the subject matter — 
and the temperament of each. To classify them roughly © 
let us say that Masters is a free verse poet by accident; — 
Sandburg by fate; Amy Lowell by choice: Sandburg by j 
natural bent; Amy Lowell by cleverness; Masters by . 
shrewdness helped out by luck. 7 

Edgar Lee Masters who, oddly, is quite the most fa- 
mous of free verse poets, once told me that he did not — 
call himself a free verse poet at all. It is quite true — 
that the larger part of his work is composed in formal j 
metres. He has an ambition to be known as a poet pure ; 
and simple; and plods along writing bad blank verse and 4 
feeble lyrics which would never attract attention were it q 
not for the éclat of the Spoon River Anthology. Apart — 
from the fine “Silence” (in free verse as it happens) in- q 
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cluded in Songs and Satires none of his other poems 
are worth a straw. His books are cluttered up with 
stuff of this sort: 


FRANCE 


France fallen! France arisen! France of the brave! 
France of lost hopes! France of Promethean zeal! 
Napoleon’s France, that bruised the despot’s heel 

Of Europe, while the feudal world did rave. 

Thou France that didst burst through the rock-bound grave 

Which Germany and England joined to seal, 

And undismayed didst seek the human weal, 

Through which thou couldst thyself and others save— 

The wreath of amaranth and eternal praise! 

When every hand was ’gainst thee, so was ours. 

Freedom remembers, and I can forget:— 

Great are we by the faith our past betrays, 

And noble now the great Republic flowers 

Incarnate with the soul of Lafayette. 

* * * * * * * 
I put in the asterisks at the end of the sonnet in case 
the author intended them to mean something. But no 
symbolism they contain can make this other than one of 
the worst poems ever written. Others of Mr. Master’s 
are almost if not quite as bad. 

The Doomsday Book—despite its glaring faults, 
has power. It is in many ways a remarkable perform- 
ance. But out of its twelve thousand lines hardly 
twelve possess any distinction. 


An inquisition taken for the people 
Of the State of Illinois here in Le Roy, 
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County aforesaid, on the 7th. of August, 
Anno Domini, nineteen hundred nineteen, 
Before me, William Merival, coroner. 


That passage has no more and no less reason for being 
written in blank verse than the rest of a volume which 
may be magnificent but which is not poetry. 

Even the Spoon River Anthology has no technical 
subtlety. Mr. Masters, with rare candour, has explained 
that he picked up his hint from the Greek Anthology. 
He does not hesitate to go to the length of turning one 
of Meleager’s epigrams into verse before our eyes as an 
object lesson to explain his own literary method. This 
is certainly a striking illustration of what typographical 
arrangement will do: 


The holy night and thou, O Lamp, we took as witness of 
our vows; and before thee we swore, he that he would love me 
always and I that I would never leave him. We swore, and 
thou wert witness of our double promise. But now he says 
that our vows were written on the running waters. And thou, 
O Lamp, thou seest him in the arms of another. 


This becomes: 


The holy night and thou, 

O Lamp, 

We took as witness of our vows; 
And before thee we swore, 

He that he would love me always 
And I that I would never leave him. 
We swore, 
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And thou wert witness of our double promise. 
But now he says that our vows were written on the 
running waters. 
- And thou, O Lamp, 
Thou seest him in the arms of another.” 


Reading this, Miss Harriet Munroe declares, with a 
toss of her head, that Mr. Masters has more of the au- 
thentic classic note than Tennyson, Browning and 
Arnold combined! But the indication of where we are 
to breathe cannot make anything except prose out of a 
prose passage. This is still truer of the Spoon River 
Anthology for which it served as a model but to which 
it did not impart its beauty. We may grant, however, 
that though Mr. Masters defaced his book with a mor- 
bid preoccupation with satyriasis and nymphomania, he 
produced a highly interesting collection of thumb-nail 
sketches and deserved his triumph. 

To an English reader, and I suppose to many American 
readers as well, Mr. Carl Sandburg’s three volumes, on 
first acquaintance, must appear to be a chaos of caco- 
phony. The poet is at no trouble to placate his audi- 
ence. He is insolently individual, and throws words as 
he might throw bricks at your head. 

And yet, amid all this welter of verbiage, a beauty is 
to be discerned—a beauty often smothered by ugly jar- 
gon, but still beauty. To cite Whitman’s superb phrase 
one hears “a horn sounding through the tangle of the 
forest and the dying echoes.” 
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A great deal of Sandburg’s success is, I suspect, due 
to the fact that he is supposed to write “American.” He 
does, but not nearly so often as is generally supposed. 
He gets, however, a considerable amount of publicity 
because of a tendency current in some quarters to con- 
nect free verse with “hundred per cent Americanism”— 
a tendency that can do no good either to free verse or 
Americanism. For metrical experiments are by no 
means peculiar to America. And Robert Frost and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson are, to say the least, as rooted 
in the national soil and as informed with the national 
spirit as Carl Sandburg. Chicago is not the world. It 
is not even the whole of the United States. And when 
Mr. Sandburg defends Chicago by bellowing: “Come 
and show me another city with head lifted singing so 
proud to be alive and coarse and strong and cunning!” 
I feel like retorting, with cold contempt, that if Chicago 
is what he says it is—which I have reason to doubt— 
then he ought not to be proud of Chicago. He speaks 
with the brutal violence of the barbarian. 

Now the barbarian, I hasten to add, may possess many 
splendid qualities which civilised men are inclined, dur- 
ing periods of decay, to neglect. But to exalt the bar- 
barian at the expense of the civilised man is cosmic trea- 
son. And Mr. Sandburg, I regret to say, is guilty of 
that crime. He has, I am aware, many finer elements in 4 
him—tenderness, humour, gaiety; but to me he is the _ 
barbarian. 
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There are signs, nevertheless, that Mr. Sandburg is 
mellowing. The crudity of his long-drawn-out adoles- 
cence is gradually wearing off; and as a consequence his 
verse is growing more delicate and nearer to the Imagist 
ideal. In Smoke and Steel he is under the disadvan- 
tage of being less sure of himself than he was in Chicago 
Poems; but on the other hand he was a little too sure 
of himself in the earlier book. He will acquire poise in 
time. 

Probably the best way of illustrating Carl Sandburg is 
by setting out his poem ‘Good Night” and let it make its 
own vivid contrast with a poem bearing a similar title 
by Walter de la Mare, just published in the anthology 
The Enchanted Years. 


Many ways to spell good night. 


Fireworks at a pier on the Fourth of July spell it with red 
wheels and yellow spokes. 

They fizz in the air, touch the water and quit. 

Rockets make a trajectory of gold-and-blue and then go out. 


Railroad trains at night spell with a smokestack mushrooming 
a white pillar. 


Steamboats turn a curve in the Mississippi crying in a bari- 
tone that crosses lowland cottonfields to a razorback hill. 


It is easy to spell good night. 
Many ways to spell good night. 
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Now for Mr. de la Mare’s “Good-bye”: 


The last of last words spoken is Good-bye— 

The last dismantled flower in the weed-grown hedge, 
The last thin rumour of a feeble bell far ringing, 
The last blind rat to spurn the mildewed rye. 


A hardening darkness glasses the haunted eye, 
Shines into nothing the Watchman’s burnt-out candle, 
Wreathes into scentless nothing the wasting incense, 
The last of last words spoken is, Good-bye. 


Love of its muted music breathes no sigh, 

Thought in her ivory tower gropes in her spinning, 
Toss on in vain the whispering trees of Eden, 

Last of all last words spoken is, Good-bye. 


This is one of those few cases in which two poems 
can be fairly compared. They are equal in theme, in 
length and in mood—but how unlike each other they are! 
Mr. Sandburg has all the originality of detail and of 
manner. Mr. de la Mare has all the originality of effect. 

“Good Night,” though characteristic, is not the best of 
Sandburg’s best poems: ‘Flash Crimson,” also from 
Smoke and Steel, is. I might have found other pieces 
that would have been more vivid examples of single 
points: all of Carl Sandburg’s admirable qualities are 
gathered together here, and the ultimate word he has to 
say—courage. 


I shall cry God to give me a broken foot. 


T shall ask for a scar and a slashed nose. 
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I shall take the last and the worst. 


I shall be eaten by gray creepers in a bunkhouse where no run- 
ners of the sun come and no dogs live. 


And yet—of all “and yets” this is the bronze strongest— 


I shall keep one thing better than all else; there is the blue 
steel of a great star of early evening in it; it lives longer 
than a broken foot or any scar. 


The broken foot goes to a hole dug with a shovel or the bone 
of a nose may whiten on a hilltop—and yet—“and 
yet”— 


There is one crimson pinch of ashes left after all; and none 
of the shifting winds that whip the grass and none of the 
pounding rains that beat the dust, know how to touch or 
find the flash of this crimson. 


I cry to God to give me a broken foot, a scar, or a lousy death. 


I who have seen the flash of this crimson, I ask God for the 
last and the worst. 


Miss Amy Lowell is much the most completely 
equipped and, therefore, the most satisfactory example to 
be found of a vers librist. For Masters writes free verse 
without finesse, and Sandburg without any clear under- 
standing of his own purpose. Amy Lowell possesses 
both: she is dexterous and doctrinaire. Moreover, though 
H. D. excels all the members of her group in exquisite 
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restraint, Amy Lowell excels H. D. in power and the 
width of her sweep. And though I might be guilty of 
exaggeration if I imputed mystical humility to the au- 
thor of Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, Amy 
Lowell is at least free of the fantastic egotism of Ezra 
Pound and the callow pedantry of John Gould Fletcher. 
In addition there is no “hundred per cent Americanism” 
nonsense about her—a Lowell does not need it! She 
is cosmopolitan, complicated, clever and self-conscious. 
All her books have prefatory explanations; and all the 
poems in them are obviously written to sustain a thesis. 

If Miss Lowell were unable to indicate successful in- 
stances of regular verse in her later volumes, the early 
work of A Dome of Many Coloured Glass would in- 
cline the critic to conclude that she went in for revolu- 
tion because she was a failure as a conservative. 

Her first collection of poems consists largely of son- 
nets. Of these, twenty-eight in number, only one is 
technically perfect. This fact would mean little if her 
sonnets had any other value. For it is the hardest thing 
in the world to find English sonnets that are at once good 
technique and good poetry. Miss Lowell’s sonnets are 
bad technique and bad poetry. 

Her blank verse is little better. I will quote a short 
passage asa sample. It is full of clichés, so glaring that 
I need not underline them: 


It does not speak of mossy forest ways, 
Of whispering pine trees or the shimmering birch; 
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But of quick winds, and the salt, stinging sea! 

An artist once, with patient, careful knife, 

Had fashioned it like to the untamed sea. 

Here waves uprear themselves, their tops blown back 
By the gay, sunny wind, which whips the blue. 


Despite this feeble start with hackneyed juvenilities, 
Men, Women and Ghosts, her first mature book, demon- 
strated beyond question that Miss Lowell is not merely 
an important free verse poet, but an important poet. In- 
deed the finest things in her book are cast in a strict 
mould-—“Patterns” and ‘“Pickthorne Manor” being writ- 
ten in odic form, the latter actually in elaborately con- 
_ structed stanzas; and “The Cremona Violin” in the 
Chaucerian style affected by Mr. Masefield. 

“The Cremona Violin” becomes a literary curiosity 
by being broken by brief interludes of vers libre. They 
are intended to represent—perhaps I should say “pre- 
sent”—the notes of a violin. If they are read critically 
they will look more like the notes the poet put down, 
meaning but omitting, to polish them in stanzas. This 
is a thing we come upon frequently not only in Miss 
| Lowell but in the other poets of her school: the jottings 
for incomplete poetry or the jottings for incomplete 
_ prose allowed to appear before the public as finished 
articles. How admirably this might have been worked 
into a descriptive essay! 
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Leaves fall, 

Brown leaves, 

Yellow leaves streaked with brown. 
They fall, 

Flutter, 

Fall again. 

The brown leaves, 

And the streaked yellow leaves, 
Loosen on their branches 

And drift slowly downwards. 

One, 

One, two, three, 

One, two, five. 

All Venice is a falling of Autumn leaves— 
Brown, 

And yellow streaked with brown. 


Almost invariably the free verse poem that is success- 
ful in making its desired effect is very short and sugges- 
tive of a translation. This from Carl Sandburg might 
be a rendering—a beautiful rendering—from the Aztec: 


Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw in 
November or a pawpaw in May, did she wonder? does 
she remember? . . . in the dust, in the cool tombs? 


Miss Lowell, for her part, has studied to acquire the tang 
of hokku. She will be as delicate, as deliberate and as _ 
limited as the art of Japan—but it is an art remote from 
us, one alien to the texture of our souls. : 

Whether the vers librist translates from the Japanese, i 
like Miss Lowell; or from the Chinese, like Mr. Pound; — ; 
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or from the Greek, like Mr. Aldington, he betrays a nat- 
ural bent towards translation. And this, I think, is be- 
cause his original work suggests a flower plucked from 
the grave of a dead language. 

This tendency has made Miss Lowell grow more and 
more metallic. Whole pages in Legends are covered 
with plates of foil. All her prints might be called, as 
she calls some of them, “Lacquer Prints.” 

This handling of lifeless substances is significant. 
Where Shakespeare heard the lark singing at heaven’s 
gate, Amy Lowell sees that 


A golden weather-cock flashes smartly, 
His open beak ‘“Cock-a-doodle-dooing” 
Straight at the ear of Heaven. 


There are many disquieting signs of failing strength 
in Miss Lowell’s prolific pen. It is a weakness when 
she has to rely upon brilliance instead of upon life. 
When she allows herself to be natural for a moment she 
is obliged to camouflage, as, in her pretty pieces about 
flowers and trees, the triteness of her theme. Further 
and further afield she wanders, her intellect more and 
' more on edge, her imagination strained to the limit— 
looking for something to write about. Her predilection 
for tour de force is ominous. She falls back upon 
- “Polyphonic Prose”—a literary “stunt” if ever there was 
one! And yet it is, to my mind, more easily to be de- 
fended than free verse, if kept, as it should be, for occa- 
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sional use. . . . The last bolt of the modernists has been 
shot: an ingenious pyrotechnic contrivance resulting in a 
blaze of falling stars! 

In the final analysis it will be discovered that what is 
wrong with the vers librists is not so much their tech- 
nique as their conception of poetry. It would not mat- 
ter even that they rebelled against one kind of vicious 
virtuosity to bring in another kind equally vicious, if 
their fundamental understanding of art were sound. 

The Imagist itch to “present” instead of represent; 
and the “advanced” attitude towards.the limitations of 
metre betray a false view of the nature of poetry. 

I have already tried to show that metre is much more 
than a convention; that though it is not the soul of verse 
there can be no verse without it—for it is the body 
which contains the soul. And so to speak of “bad 
poetry” (as I, in this chapter, for convenience, have 
done) is a contradiction in terms. Bad poetry is an 
impossibility: it is either poetry, and therefore good, or 
non-existent. Poetry is nothing less than perfect speech 
—and how rare that is! It is unique among the arts in 
that it cannot be tolerated unless it attains excellence. 
All other arts can fail of the supreme test with impu- 
nity; poetry cannot. Now and then a great poet will 
manage to write a few lines of poetry: the residue of his 
work may contain a hundred literary or moral merits 
that make it worth treasuring; but, lacking perfection, 
it is not poetry. 
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The poet accordingly lays upon himself the most 
heart-breaking of labours—and the happiest. He is on 
fire with desire. He is tormented with frustration. 
Beauty is a constant lure—and forever eludes him. 
Thrice blest is he who once in a lifetime is able to con- 
summate in himself, the marriage of the genius of mortal 
language with the divine Logos! 

The vers librists, so far from being daring innovators, 
are really cowardly shirkers of their vocation. They 
take the safe middle course, in which they will neither fail 
so badly as those who aspire to the highest nor succeed 
so well as those who attain the highest. They renounce 
the hope of perfection. 

And yet they have performed an exceedingly useful 
service to literature—one for which we should be grate- 
ful: they have carried out the dead. The vogue of the 
loose and the sentimental and the decorative is over. 
The world may learn from the vers librists’ fantastical- 
ity, sometimes, and from their frigidity, always, salutary 
lessons in technique. They are the schoolmasters— 
should I not add, “and schoolmarms”?—to bring us 
back to poetry. 


IV 


WILLIAM ROSE AND STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET, SARA TEASDALE, EDNA ST. VIN- 
CENT MILLAY AND RIDGELY TORRENCE: 
FROM A GREEK CITY TO GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 


ONTEMPORARY American poetry—rich as it is 

in so many respects—is poor in its lyrics; that 

is, it is poor in the respect in which contemporary Eng- 
lish poetry is rich. ‘This probably is largely due to the 
fact that American poets are seduced by the magazines 
into turning out something that shall be suitable, in the 
opinion of the editors, for the public taste. English 
magazines, on the other hand, pay so badly that they 
offer no sordid temptation; and they are so bad that an 
English poet would feel ashamed to become their con- 
tributor. But American magazines keep up a standard 
just high enough to leave self-respect to a poet who 
writes in their pages, and pay just well enough to induce 
a poet to bring his work down to the competently medi- 
ocre level of an editor’s intelligence. The net result is 
that England could not compile an anthology fit to be 
mentioned in the same breath with those of Mr. Braith- 
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waite (I mean, of course, an anthology of the same 
kind); and that America has nothing to show that is at 
all comparable to the easy distinction of de la Mare, 
Hodgson, Davies or Yeats. 

This is, I suggest, one of the reasons that would ac- 
count for the lyrical poverty of America. No doubt 
there are others, more subtle and more powerful. The 
vividness and adventurousness of American life lends 
itself to drama rather than to lyrical writing—a form of 
literary composition that demands a more elaborate 
and leisurely culture than is at present possible in the 
United States. Intense local attachments and settled 
social traditions are necessary before the lyrical note 
can be confident and clear. Whenever these conditions 
have been approximated to—as in Boston, San Francisco 
and the old South—poetry has been quickened. So far 
America has produced no great lyric poet except Poe, and 
is not likely (I incline to think) to produce another— 
owing to the decline of her former literary centres— 
for some time to come. 

Even the five writers I have chosen as the subject of 
this chapter by no means confine themselves to the lyric. 
Both of the Benéts and Miss Millay are prolific son- 
neteers, and as such have achieved much of their most 
noteworthy work. Yet it is as writers of lyrics that I 
include them here. I have not that excuse for dealing 
with Mr. David Morton, who has made of the sonnet a 
dainty rather than a magnificent instrument, because he 
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does not fall under this categorical definition—though 
otherwise he might be considered a member of the group. 

William Rose Benét, to begin with him, has never 
quite succeeded in doing justice to his own very remark- 
able gifts. Words and ideas pour out of him like a 
torrent in spate; and the reader is whirled and battered 
in the flood, from which he eventually emerges with a 
confused recollection of his experiences. If Mr. Benét 
could master the trick of condensation he might be the 
best poet in America. 

Unfortunately there is a slender likelihood of that 
happening. His faults are a part of his virtues which 
in turn are inseparable from his personality. He is not 
slovenly; slovenliness might be cured: he is high-spirited, 
and for his sake I hope he never will be cured. I hope 
so for our sakes, too; because if Benét is to be a poet at — 
all he can only be the poet he is. He must kick up his 
heels throughout eternity. He will share, in heaven (I 
trust) a private mansion with St. Vitus. And (again 
I take the matter on trust) I shall visit him there, as now 
I visit him at the New York Evening Post office in Vesey 
Street, to hear him sing boisterous songs about the Mer- — 
chants and the Great White Wall of China, and of the 
Wild West, and the Spanish Main and the Latin Quar- 
ter and Fairyland and the Cinquecertto. And all his 
songs will warm me “like firelight jewelling old wine”; 
because then Benét will have grown not less expansive 
but more exquisite. And St. Vitus will bring us in 
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golden cider brewed from the orchards of Eden. And 
—but, alas, neither of us is beatified as yet! Benét’s 
poems in perishable print lie before me. They are full 
of merits and defects in about equal parts—sometimes 
restrained, as in the tender tributes to his dead wife in 
Perpetual Light; more frequently wildly unmanage- 
able as in The Burglar of the Zodiac, which never- 
theless contains two of his finest pieces, ““The Horse 
Thief,” an admirable exercise in fantasticality, and 
“How to Catch Unicorns,” as admirable an exercise in 
whimsy. The former of these is, to my regret, much 
too long to quote: I set out the verses on unicorns in full. 


Its cloven hoofprint on the sand 
Will lead you—where? 

Into a phantasmagoric land— 
Beware! 


There all the bright streams run up-hill. 

The birds on every tree are still. 

But from stocks and stones clear voices come 
That should be dumb. 


If you have taken along a net, 

A noose, a prod, 

You'll be waiting in the forest yet .. . 
Nid—nod! 


In a virgin’s lap the beast slept sound, 
They say ... but I—but I— 


I think (is anyone around?) 
That’s just a liel 
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If you have taken a musketoon 

To flinders ’twill flash ‘neath the wizard moon. 
So J should take browned batter-cake, 
Hot-buttered inside, like foam to flake. 


And I should take an easy heart 

And a whimsical face, 

And a tied-up lunch of sandwich and tart, 
And spread a cloth in the open chase. 


And then I should pretend to snore. 
And I’d hear a snort, and I’d hear a roar, 
The wind of a mane and a tail, and four 
Wild hoofs prancing the forest-fioor. 


And I’d open my eyes on a flashing horn— 
And see the Unicorn! 


Paladins fierce and virgins sweet .. . 

But he’s never had anything to eat! 

Knights have tramped in their iron-mong’ry .. . 
But nobody thought—that’s all!—he’s hungry! 


ADDENDUM 


Really hungry! Good Lord deliver us, 
The Unicorn is not carnivorous! 


Divine doggerel! It may be that Benét has chosen 
more wisely than we suspect in wearing the cap and 
bells in preference to the “garland and singing robes” 
of the Miltonic poet. At least he understands himself 
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thoroughly, as “Tricksters” will prove. It is not so good 
a sonnet as some of his others, but it is a fairly complete 
explanation of Benét. Consequently I shall avail my- 
self of the opportunity to let the poet act as his own 
critic. 


I am bewildered still and teased by elves 
That cloud me even through the city streets. 
One sings a stave and one a dream repeats, 
One, crueller, in some old resentment delves. 

I am aware they are my other selves, 

Yet to what dazzling vision each entreats, 
Casting a glamour over shams and cheats, 
Ennobling cant, buzzing by tens and twelves! 


So then my smiling grieves the passerby. 

I strut in all vocations not my own, 
Wearing the centuries like a baldric slung; 
Whilst shabby I gawks at this splendid I. 
Chronos and Momus through my lips intone, 
Archangels, heroes,—rascals yet unhung! 


Stephen Vincent Benét directs his energies much more 
effectively than does his elder brother, from whom he 
naturally learnt the first lessons in his craft and whom 
he still closely resembles. Like all very young poets he 
is imitative, and has copied and absorbed many models 
—among them Gilbert Chesterton and Rupert Brooke. 
At the moment he seems to be under the influence of 
Robert Graves. But as he possesses the Benét fertility 
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and facility, strictly disciplined and charged with sar- 
donic wit, he will, I am confident, go far. 

William Blake once remarked that a picture should 
be like a lawyer presenting a writ. Stephen Benét 
writes poems that hit one a crashing blow between the 
eyes. He has a great command over climax, which be- 
comes, in his hands, ironic and intellectual. In the lines 
that follow, taken as an example, a suicide speaks through 
his lips: 


POOR DEVIL! 


Well, I was tired of life; the silly folk 

The tiresome noises, all the common things 

I loved once, crushed me with an iron yoke. 
I longed for the cool quiet and the dark, 
Under the common sod where louts and kings 
Lie down, serene, unheeding, careless, stark, 
Never to rise or move or feel again, 

Filled with the ecstasy of being dead... . 


I put the shining pistol to my head 

And pulled the trigger hard—I felt no pain, 
No pain at all; the pistol had missed fire 

I thought; then, looking on the floor, I saw 
My huddled body lying there—and awe 
Swept over me. I trembled—and looked up. 
About me was—not that, my heart’s desire, 
That small and dark abode of death and peace— 
But all from which I sought a vain release! 
The sky, the people and the staring sun 
Glared at me as before. I was undone. 
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My last state ten times worse than was my first. 
Helpless I stood, befooled, betrayed, accursed, 
Fettered to Life forever, horribly; 

Caught in the meshes of Eternity, 

No further doors to break or bars to burst! 


That poem, like the still grimmer “Young Blood” (re- 
jected in its favour merely on account of space), and 
the amazing Browningesque “Alexander VI Dines with 
the Cardinal of Capua,” appeared in Benét’s first book, 
Young Adventure, which was published in 1918 when 
he was, I believe, only twenty years old. Precosity is 
extremely dangerous, but the young man continues to 
write as well as the boy. Heavens and Earth shows 
no falling off if hardly any advance. Stephen Vincent 
Benét is as dexterous, as brilliant, and as daring as ever. 
He may be a little too closely concerned with admiring 
his own cleverness. Time will alter all that. I do not 
hesitate to say that he has more of the right stuff in him 
than any other poet under thirty now writing in Amer- 
ica. Here are two highly characteristic sonnets. They 
are taken from Heavens and Earth. 


LUNCH AT A CITY CLUB 


The member with the face like a pale ham 
Settles his stomach in the leather chair. 

‘The member with the mustard-coloured hair 
Chats with the member like a curly ram; 
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Then silence like the shutting of a clam, 
Gulps, and slow eating, and the waiters’ stare— 
Like prosperous leeches settling to their fare 
The members gorge, distending as they cram. 


And I am fiery ice—and a hand knocks 

Inside my heart. Three hours till God comes true, 
When there’s no earth or sky or time in clocks 
But only hell and paradise and you. 

Life bows his strings! I shout the amazing tune! 

. . . The dullest member drops his coffee spoon. 


THE TRAPEZE PERFORMER 


Fierce little bombs of gleam snap from his spangles, 
Sleek flames glow softly on his silken tights, 

The waiting crowd blurs to crude darks and whites 
Beneath the lamps that stare like savage bangles; 

* Safe in a smooth and sweeping arc he dangles 
And sees the tanbark tower like the old heights 
Before careening eyes. At last he sights 
The waiting hands and sinuously untangles .. . 


Over the sheer abyss so deadly-near 

He falls, like wine to its appointed cup, 

Turns like a wheel of fireworks, and is mine. 
Battering hands acclaim our triumph clear. 
—And steadfast muscles draw my sonnet up 
To the firm iron of the fourteenth line. — 


Miss Sara Teasdale has been writing exactly the same 
sort of lyric for a number of years; with unfailing grace 
ringing the changes on the minutie of passion. Fre- 
quently, however—as is inevitable—there is little to be 
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discovered in them except their grace. They are cut to 
an emotional as well as a metrical pattern. The fact 
that Miss Teasdale manages to convey poignancy as often 
as she does is the most striking evidence of her ability. 
“I Shall Not Care,” from her Love Songs, is a sample 
of her manner and her matter. 
When I am dead and over me bright April 
Shakes out her rain-drenched hair, 
Though you should lean above me broken-hearted, 
I shall not care. 


I shall have peace, as leafy trees are peaceful 
When rain bends down the bough; 

And I shall be more silent and cold-hearted 
Than you are now. 


Lately Miss Teasdale has taken to writing an occa- 
sional sonnet or piece of blank verse for a change. She 
has even coquetted with free verse. But, as she says in 
a different connection, she has heard her first love calling 
her once more—and has, consequently, returned to the 
writing of lyrics which are saved from being classed with 
the ordinary drawing-room song by their delicacy, their 
melodiousness and their epigrammatic flavour. She is 
rather less like herself than usual in “Night in Arizona” 
—a poem that I shall, accordingly, quote. 

The moon is a charring ember 
Dying into the dark; 

Off in the crouching mountains 
Coyotes bark. 
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The stars are heavy in heaven, 
Too great for the sky to hold— 

What if they fell and shattered 
The earth with gold? 


No lights are over the mesa, 
The wind is hard and wild, 

I stand at the darkened window 
And cry like a child. 


Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay is, to my mind, easily 
the best of contemporary American lyric poets. She, 
like Miss Teasdale, writes blank verse and sonnets, and 
does both well. Moreover, she has had some success 
with her two verse plays Aria da Capo, and The 
Lamp and the Bell. But as a lyric poet she is freer 
from the bookishness and the affectations which are com- 
mon faults in her other work. While employing her nat- 
ural gift she is alternately whimsical, mischievous, ten- 
der and cynical. Whatever her mood she possesses a 
charm elusive yet distinct. And in her best moods she 
has to a rare degree the capacity for creating passion- 
ate beauty. 

To praise her, however, without discrimination—as 
most of her admirers do—would be to betray a lack of 
sensitiveness, which, in turn, would indicate that a care- 
less critic is incapable of appreciating the delicate texture 
of her poetry. . Occasionally Miss Millay gives one the 
impression that her verses “just came”—a deadly parody 
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of her trick of simplicity. The final couplet of her 
“Prayer to Persephone,” for example, ruins, so it seems 
to me, what might have been perfection with the feeble 
anti-climax of: 


Say to her, “My dear, my dear, 
It is not so dreadful here.” 


On the other hand, Miss Millay’s “Elegy,” taken from 
the same book (Second April) is the most lovely of all 
her poems. 


Let them bury your big eyes 

In the secret earth securely, 
Your thin fingers, and your fair, 
Soft, indefinite-coloured hair,— 
All of these in some way, surely, 
From the secret earth shall rise; 
Not for these I sit and stare, 
Broken and bereft completely: 
Your young flesh that sat so neatly 
On your little bones will sweetly 
Blossom in the air. 


But your voice,—never the rushing 
Of a river underground, 

Not the rising of the wind 

In the trees before the rain, 

Not the woodcock’s watery call, 
Not the note the white-throat utters, 
Not the feet of children pushing 
Yellow leaves along the gutters 

In the blue and bitter fall, 
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Shall content my musing mind 
For the beauty of that sound 
That in no new way at all 
Ever will be heard again. 


Sweetly through the sappy stalk 
Of the vigorous weed, 

Holding all it held before, 
Cherished by the faithful sun, 
On and on eternally , 

Shall your altered fluid run, 
Bud and blossom and go to seed; 
But your singing days are done; 
But the music of your talk 
Never shall the chemistry 

Of the secret earth restore. 

All your lovely words are spoken. 
Once the ivory box is broken, 
Beats the golden bird no more. 


Genius is a strong word, and one too often used, but 
I do not use it idly, nor, I think, inaccurately in connec- 
tion with Edna St. Vincent Millay. It is at present, 
genius in the bud. It may never come to full flower. 
But it has every evidence of growing life. 

Upon one important aspect of her work I have still 
to touch. There is a challenging tone in her paganism 
and I am not the man to refuse such a challenge. Pos- 
sibly the quickest way of coming to the point is by saying 
that genuine paganism is not combative, because it is 
secure in its acceptance and self-assurance. The re- 
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sult is that we are unable to revive the paganism of 
Greece—Swinburne with all his vast scholarship and stu- 
pendous gifts failed in the attempt; and the Galilean 
conquered. The two ladies who wrote under the name 
of Michael Field possibly came nearest to capturing that 
classic serenity that is the sweetest of the notes of Pan. 
But they, too, were conquered—and unlike Swinburne, 
were consoled—by the Galilean at last. 

So though we may preserve fragments from antiquity, 
our Greek city, after it is carefully built by passionate 
modern pagans in accordance with the plans furnished by 
pedantic modern pagans, will be nothing nobler than 
Greenwich Village! And though Edna St. Vincent Millay 
may well claim that her love would be other than it is, 
“had Helen been less fair, or perished young, or stayed at 
home in Greece,” she is obliged to cry out in unquiet 
mysticism: 


Ah, but indeed, some day you shall awake, 
Rather, from dreams of me, that at your side 
So many nights, a lover and a bride, 

But stern in my soul’s chastity, have lain, 
To walk the world forever for my sake, 

And in each chamber find me gone again. 


Helen had, no doubt, something to do with these senti- 
ments being suggested to Miss Millay’s mind. But 
these sentiments would have been unintelligible to Helen. 
And they would never have occurred to Miss Millay if 
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God had not become man, because she can read paganism 
only in terms of Christianity. 

I might add that if God had not become man Miss 
Millay would have to look for another title for her next 
book. Her “Figs from Thistles” are being dealt out, a 
few at a time, by a parsimonious hand. But they are 
eventually, as I understand, to be published in book 
form—when the little pamphlet of them brought out by 
Mr. Frank Shay, and (it is fairly safe to suppose) the 
startling poems which appear from time to time in Vanity 
Fairy will be collected in a single complete volume. 
In the meanwhile the coteries of Greenwich Village are 
agog with an impatience that is provoked, I fear, more 
by the expectation of meeting improprieties than by the 
fantastic beauty which Miss Millay has to bestow. And 
yet the value of her poetry lies in lines like these, which 
I take from “Renaissance”: 


A drenched and dripping apple tree, 
A last long line of silver rain— 


rather than in performances like the startling ballad in 
which her Singing Woman assured the world that her 
mother was a harlot and her father a friar. Not in such 
a way is true poetry made. A deeper imagination than 
hers would have said with Spencer, 


Of grisly Pluto she the daughter was 
And sad Proserpina the queen of hell. 
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Indeed it is evident that Miss Millay is beginning to 
be aware that the coarse impudence she affects in order 
to tickle the crowd is likely to be a danger to her art. 
Because we find her, at the moment when her affecta- 
tions seem to be hardening into habits, discounting her 
more scandalous work by confessing: 


If ever I said, in grief or pride, 
I tired of honest things, I lied. 


So we may take comfort, and believe that all will turn 
out well if Edna St. Vincent Millay can survive her 
vogue. 

The last poet with whom I shall deal in this chapter 
and this book is Mr. Ridgely Torrence. He is better 
known as a dramatist than as a poet, for he has never 
gathered his verse into a volume. What I have seen of 
it has been in magazines and in manuscript. But though 
he has produced very little poetry much of it is ad- 
mirable; and “The Singers in a Cloud,” composed in the 
Meredithian manner, is, in my judgment, one of the two 
best lyrics written by living Americans. The other is 
Miss Millay’s “Elegy.” 


THE SINGERS IN A CLOUD 


Overhead at sunset all heard the choir. 
Nothing could be seen except jewelled grey 
Raining beauty earthward, flooding with desire 
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All things that listened there in the broken day; 
Songs from freer breathers, their unprisoned fire 
Out of cloudy fountains, flying and hurled, 

Fell and warmed the world. 


Sudden came a wind and birds were laid bare, 

Only music warmed them round their brown breasts. 
They had sent the splendours pouring through the air, 
Love was their heat and home far above their nests. 
Light went softly out and left their voices there. 
Starward passed for ever all that great cry, 

Burning, round the sky. 


On the earth the battles war against light, 

Heavy lies the harrow, bitter the field. 

Beauty, like a river running through the night, 

Streams past the stricken ones whom it would have healed; 
But the darkened faces turn away from sight; 

Blind, bewildered nations sow, reap, and fall, 

Shadows gather all. 


Far above the birdsong bright shines the gold; 
Through the starry orchards earth’s paths are hung; 
As she moves among them glowing fruits unfold, 
Such that the heavens there reawaken young. 
Overhead is beauty, healing for the old; 

Overhead is morning, nothing but youth, 

Only lovely youth. 


None of Mr. Torrence’s other poems that I have had 
the luck to read quite comes up to this level, though his 
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“TY Will Send the Comforter” nearly does. In it, as in 
“The Singers in a Cloud,” is expressed the poet’s cen- 
tral idea, the salutary power of beauty, symbolised for 
him by the mythical “apples of gold that hang over the 
sea”’— 


Arrowy odours of immortal apples 
Raining from a golden bough. 
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